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EASTERN 

WORLD 


rees-wiluams,  m^. 

Lt-Col.  D.  R.  Recs-Winiams,  M.P..  has 
been  appointed  Parliamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
WUle  offering  him  (and  the  Govern¬ 
ment)  our  hcart-fclt  congratulations,  wc 

Rgret  that  his  new  official  position  will 

prevent  him  from  continuing  in  his 
capacity  as  adviso*  and  columnist  for 
this  journal,  for  the  development  of 
wl^h  he  has  done  so  much. 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  BURMA 

Developments  in  Burma  have  rightly 
caused  the  admiration  of  aU  observers. 

Hie  achievement  of  the  Constitueiit 

Assembly  which,  within  three  months, 
created  a  strong  O>nstitution  {Muticu- 
lariy  suitable  for  Burma’s  special  re¬ 
quirements.  the  successful  agreement 
with  the  Slums,  Chins,  Kachins  and 

Karens,  as  well  as  Prime  Minister 

Tittkin  Nu’s  statesmanlike  measures  to 
modernise  administration,  are  a  triumph 
indeed.  EtaCoit  gangs  are  being  wiped 
out,  profiteering  is  checked,  and 
national  planning  is  encouraged.  The 
pmge  of  the  Burmese  Independence 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
a  mere  formality,  and  there  are  all  signs 
that  Anglo-Burmese  relations  will  be 
of  a  most  cordial  character.  There  is 

no  doubt  that  the  Financial  Mission  to 
London,  led  by  the  Finance  Minister, 
the  Hon.  U,  Tin  Tut  will  obtain  favour- 
aWe  terms  for  the  repayment  of  the 
£43  million  advanced  by  Britain  to 
Burma,  and  that  all  outstanding  matters 
will  be  solved  smoothly  during  Thakin 
Nu’s  visit  to  London  this  month.  Burma 
has  shown  that  she  is  prepared  for  her 
responsibilities  when  the  transfer  of 
power  takes  place  on  January  2nd, 
1948. 

brttain  quits  japan 

The  (jovemment  decision  to  withdraw 
|>B  British  troops  fr<Hn  Japan  is  regret¬ 


table,  even  if  their  maintenance  has  to 

be  paid  for  in  dollars.  The  number 
involved  is  quite  small,  yet  it  served  as 
a  .  reminder  that  Britain  is  not  yet  out 

of  the  picture  as  far  as  Japan  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  probable  that  British  in¬ 
terests — political,  economic  and  cul- 
tviraU  will  have  an  even  harder  task  to 
make  themselves  felt  than  ever  before. 
As  it  is,  British  trade  interests  have  met 
with  difficulties,  and  even  now  it  is 
impossible  to  send  printed  matter  to 
Japan,  although  ordinary  letter  post  is 
already  in  operation.  The  policy  of  the 
Dominions,  whose  combined  occupa¬ 
tion  forces  number  about  14.000  is  still 

unknown  at  the  time  of  writing,  though 
it  may  be  presumed  that  India  will  soon 

withdraw  her  contingent 


COLONY  SINGATORE 

Now  that  Singapore  is  a  Ck>lony  on  its 
own.  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
consider  the  interest  of  the  various 
communities  in  the  constitution  of  its 

Legislalive  Council.  Before  the 

Japanese  invasion.  Singapore  was  the 

administrative  centre  of  the  Colony  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  including  Pen¬ 
ang  and  Malacca.  In  Singapore  itself, 
the  proportion  of  CWnese  is  higher 

than  it  was  in  the  Straits  SeUlements 
on  the  whole,  as  about  78  per  cent,  of 
its  750.(XX)  inhabitants  are  Chinese 
The  Japanese  occupation  hastened 
political  consciousness,  but  also  inten¬ 
sified  race  feeling  among  Malays. 
Chinese  and  Indians.  This  fact  has 
now  been  taken  into  account.  With  the 
introduction  of  universal  adult  suffrage 
for  all  British  subjects,  without  any 
literacy  or  property  stipulations,  the 

problem  has  been  met  by  reserving  for 
the  Governor’s  nomination  a  maximum 
of  four  unofficial  members  “in  the 
interest  of  any  section  of  the  community 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  inadequately  or  not  at  all.” 


AFGHANISTAN  AND  N.WJ. 
PROVINCE 

Afghanistan  is  taking  the  view  that 
since  the  end  of  British  rule  in  India, 
the  treaties  concerned  with  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Pro¬ 
vince  are  no  longer  valid.  She  main¬ 
tains  that,  since  India  has  been  given 


her  freedom  of  choice,  the  seven  million 

people  of  the  Province  should  be  given 
the  right  of  self-determination.  The 
Afghans  point  out  that  these  people 
belong  to  the  same  Muslim  sect,  the 

Sunni,  as  they  themselves,  that  they 
speak  the  same  language,  Pashtu,  and 
that  they  share  the  same  traditions  and 
culture.  While  Afghanistan  is  careful 
to  deny  any  wish  to  extend  her  fron¬ 
tiers.  she  states  that  she  is  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  “  her  kinsmen.”  While 
this  may  not  lead  to  any  immediate 
complications,  it  is  fair  to  pnsume  that 
Afghanistan  will  press  for  *a  plebiscite 
in  the  Province  sooner  or  later. 


CHINA’S  CIVIL  WAR 

The  importance  of  the  capture  of  the 
Shantung  ports  of  Lungkow  and  Chefoo 

by  Government  troops  has,  perhaps, 

b^n  exaggerated.  The  ports  them¬ 
selves.  are  not  vital  to  the  guerrillas 
who  rely  on  the  country  for  their  needs, 
and  while  the  Government  forces  have 
been  gradually  re-conquering  Shantung. 

the  Communists,  who  already  have  a 

foothold  in  the  Anhwei  and  Honan 

provinces,  are  now  threatening  the 
Yangtse  valley,  the  capture  of  which 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  Manchuria  too,  the  situation 

is  grave  for  the  Government  forces  with 

a  severe  threat  to  Mukden.  The  big¬ 
gest  headache  for  the  Government  is  the 
keeping  open  of  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  In  this  respect  the  situation  has 
greatly  worsened — especially  by  the 
four  months  interruption  of  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  which  has  meant 
that  aU  reinforcements  have  had  to  be 
sent  by  air.  In  addition,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  to  effect  many  changes 

among  its  high-rankmg  Army  offiem 
following  criticism  by  the  Chinese  Press 
which  accused  them  of  inability  and 
extravagance. 


Bctterlag  in  the  freedom  of  the  ptcM, 
tliie  loarnal  ropreeont*  •  forum  wbcrc 
■itici—  conuriniag  many  dUferent, 
otid  often  conteOTcraial  opinions  arc 
iwing  pnMishei.  They  da  not  nsc- 
sssarily  snprsss  tha  riaws  ar  paUcy 
afthapMC*^- 


THE  MAIN  PROBLEMS  OF  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 

by  Sir  Percival  J.  Griffiths,  C.I.E. 


For  thirty  years  or  more,  the  best  Indian  minds  have 
been  necessarily  obsessed  with  the  problems  of  how 
to  attain  independence.  This  obsession  has  prevented 
them  from  giving  sufficient  thought  to  the  three  main  iMX)b- 
lems  which  were  bound  to  confront  them  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  self-government ;  how  to  defend  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan,  how  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  how  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living.  They  have  thus  been  caught  to  some 
extent  unawares  by  the  most  inunediate  of  these  problems 
— the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

The  highly  militant  Sikh  community  has  been  seized 
with  a  frenzy  of  uncontrolled  communal  madness.  In  the 
great  Province  of  the  Punjab,  human  nature  has  been  dis¬ 
graced  by  an  orgy  of  indescribable  brutality;  men,  women 
and  children  have  been  put  to  the  sword  in  thousands,  and 
to-day  terror  stalks  abroad,  while  a  new  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  powerless  to  protect  the  Moslem  victims  of 
Sikh  fanaticism.  To  understand  what  is  happening  in  the 
Punjab,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  as  soon  as  the 
British  Government  seriously  attempted  to  establish  self- 
government  in  India,  it  was  confronted  with  the  irrecon¬ 
cilable  claims  of  the  Hindus  and  Moslems.  Conscious  of 
their  inferiority  in  numbers  and  very  mindful  of  the  harsh 
treatment  which  they  claimed  to  have  received  from  the 
Hindu  governments  of  certain  Provinces,  the  Moslems  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  partition  of  India  which  would  provide  them 
with  a  homeland  of  their  own.  In  such  a  partition,  the 
Province  of  the  Punjab  would,  in  the  absence  of  other  com¬ 
plications.  have  been  allotted  to  the  Moslem  portion  of 
India.  That  Province,  however,  is  the  home  of  three  com¬ 
munities.  and  includes  about  eighteen  million  Moslems, 
ten  million  Hindus  and  five  million  Sikhs. 

The  Sikhs,  who  were  in  ori^n  a  reformed  sect  of  the 
Hindus,  are  in  some  respects  spiritually  akin  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans  of  seventeenth  century  Britain,  and  like  them  are  full 
of  militant  zeal.  This  zeal,  reinforced  by  memories  of  the 
bitter  conflicts  between  their  ancestors  and  the  Moslems 
before  the  British  period,  has  in  course  of  time  engendered 
in  them  a  bitter  hatred  of  Islam.  When  it  became  clear 
that  the  partition  of  India  was  unavoidable,  the  Sikh  leaders 
declared  that  they  would  fight  to  the  death  against  'inclusion 
in  Pakistan,  and  demanded  a  partition  of  the  Punjab.  That 
Province  had  long  been  the  favourite  of  British  administra¬ 
tors.  and  to  the  Services  in  India,  as  well  as  to  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  the  idea  of  dividing  the  Punjab  was  repug¬ 
nant  in  the  extreme.  There  was,  however,  no  alternative. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  bowed  to  necessity,  decided  in 
principle  to  partition  the  Punjab  and  set  up  a  Boundary 
Commission  to  make  the  necessary  demarcation. 

The  problem  of  fixing  the  boundary  was  complicated 
in  the  extreme,  and  not  even  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  could 
have  satisfied  the  rival  Moslem  and  Sikh  claimants.  When 
the  award  was  made,  Moslems  and  Sikhs  alike  denounced 
it  as  unfair;  but  whereas  the  Moslems  have  stood  loyally 
by  the  promise  of  their  leaders  to  accept  the  award,  the 
Sikhs  have  risen  in  revolt  against  it.  Ilieir  natural  fana¬ 
ticism  stirred  up  by  irresponsible  leaders,  has  led  to  whole¬ 


sale  murder  and  pillage  on  a  scale  which  is  without  paral¬ 
lel  in  India,  unless  we  go  back  to  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  Punjab  to-day  is  in  the  grip  of 
terror  and  anarchy.  On  the  long  view,  mass  migration  is 
probably  the  only  remedy  for  a  state  of  affairs  which  other¬ 
wise  might  mean  decades  of  bloodshed. 

The  second  main  Indian  problem,  that  of  defence 
against  external  aggression,  though  less  immediate  than 
the  problems  of  law  and  order,  may  well  be  no  less  serious 
in  the  long  run.  The  great  length  of  coastline  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  their  large  measure  of  industrial  indepen¬ 
dence  on  the  outside  world,  make  them  very  vulnerable. 
In  the  difficult  conditions  of  the  modem  world  they  wffl 
stand  in  sore  need  of  help  and  naval  defence,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  whether  they  decide  to  remain  in 
the  Commonwealth  or  not,  they  will  seek  and  receive  that 
help  from  Britain.  A  firm  alliance  between  India.  Pakistan 
and  Britain  is  plain  common  sense. 

The  third  main  problem  of  the  two  new  Dominions, 
is  that  of  strengthening  their  economic  foundations  and 
raising  the  standard  of  living  above  its  present  appallingly 
low  level  Ta.?i,n  outsider,  it  might  seem  as  though  con¬ 
sideration  of  com  statistical  facts  would  compel  India  and 
Pakistan  to  unite  in  a  great  drive  for  economic  progress. 
The  resources  of  the  two  Dominions  are.in  many  respects, 
complementary.*  Pakistan  is  more  than  self  sufficient  ia. 
food,  whereas  India  cannot  hope  to  feed  herself  in  the  near 
future;  Pakistan  on  the  other  hand  lacks  coal,  of  whidi 
India  has  a  surj^us. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  economic  relations 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  both  Dominions  stand  in  need 
of  a  close  commercial  link  with  Britain.  Neither  of  them 
can  produce  all  her  needs  or  is  likely  to  be  able  to  do  so 
in  the  near  future;  nor  indeed  do  they  possess  the  means  of 
developing  towards  self-sufficiency  without  outside  help 
Capital  goods,  machine  tools,  technical  skill,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  foreign  capital — all  these  things  will  be  required  frcxa 
the  outside  world  if  progress  is  to  continue.  Pakistan  is 
unashamedly  conscious  of  this  need — India  is  somewhat 
less  willing  to  admit  it.  but  the  need  is  none  the  less  there, 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  after  the  natural  pride  in  new¬ 
found  self-government  has  worn  off.  both  Dominions  will 
turn  to  Britain  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  requirements. 
Britain  for  her  part,  is  more  concerned  for  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  her  overseas  trade  than  ever  before  ifl 
history,  and  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  inescapable  that 
there  must  be  a  close  economic  link  between  Britain  and  her 
two  new  colleagues  in  the  Commonwealth.  Ultimately  that 
link  will  no  doubt  give  rise  to  formal  commercial  treaties 
between  the  three  countries.  In  the  meantime,  Briti^ 
traders  in  and  with  India,  in  spite  of  all  temporary  dis¬ 
couragements.  must  work  with  might  and  main  to  increase 
the  services  and  supplies  which  Britain  can  furnish  to 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  so  to  strengthen  those  foundations 
of  goodwill,  on  which  alone  relations  profitable  to  all  three 

countries  and  valuable  to  the  world  can  be  built. _ 

*  See  page  30. 
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INTO  BATTLE 

(A  reply  to  “The  Burma  Tragedy”  by  Lt.-Col.  J.  Cromarty-Tulloch,  D.S.O., 
Eastern  World,  September,  1947.) 

hy  Saw  Yin 


COLONEL  CROMARTY-TULLOCH  claims  in  his 
article  “to  place  certain  facts  in  their  true  perspec¬ 
tive.”  I  have  not  found  one  fact  in  this  article,  and 
its  perspective  is  entirely  the  Colonel’s  own.  All  the  same. 
I  join  issue,  because  I  find  in  the  Colonel’s  last  paragraph 
one  redeeming  sentence :  “  I  may  be  wrong — but  that  is 
how  it  strikes  me,”  says  the  Colonel.  He  is  open  to  con¬ 
viction. 

Suppose  the  British  were  a  subject  people,  says  the 
Colonel.  Very  well.  I  meet  Colonel  Cromarty-Tulloch  on 
ground  which  he  himself  has  chosen — a  hypothetically  sub¬ 
ject  Great  Britain.  In  such  circumstances,  what  would 
Colonel  Cromarty-Tulloch,  a  soldier  and  a  patriotic  Briton 
as  I  must  presume  he  is,  think  of  other  Britons  who 
acquiesced  in  subjection  and  obedience  to  the  foreign 
suzerain  power?  Would  he  call  them  “  loyal  ”  subjects  of 
Great  Britain?  Would  he  appreciate,  much  less  himself 
engage  in.  sedulous  lip  service  to  the  foreign  suzerain 
power?  I  know  a  Distinguished  Service  Order  is  not  won 
by  a  soldier  sitting  in  a  chair  at  Headquarters,  and  I  put  it 
tc  the  gallant  Colonel  that  in  a  hypothetically  subject  Great 
Britain,  he  himself  would  be  in  the  vanguard  of  resistance 
movements.  Futher,  that  these  would  be  resistance  move¬ 
ments  which  stopped  at  nothing  to  gain  their  end.  What 
end?  Freedom  from  subjection  by  any— repeat  any — 
foreign  power. 

“  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war  ”  would  most  certainly 
be  the  only  policy  of  such  resistaiKe  movements — and 
mark  you,  that  is  not  a  Burmese  proverb,  it  is  an  English 
proverb.  And  mark  you  further.  Burma’s  war,  not  only 
in  thp  period  1941-1945  and  after,  but  ever  since  British 
annexation,  has  been  a  war  against  foreign  subjection.  The 
battles  (called  rebellions)  in  this  war  were  necessarily  spora¬ 
dic,  and  varied  in  intensity  as  in  extent  according  to  atten¬ 
dant  circumstances.  But  in  the  period  1941-1945  and  after, 
the  Burmese  war  against  foreign  subjection  had  it  biggest 
and  best  chances,  and  the  Burmese  soldiers  sworn  to  that 
war  took  those  chances,  and  this  is  what  Colonel  Cromarty- 
Tulloch  condemns  as  opportunism.  It  is  remarkable  that 
a  good  soldier  should  condemn  opportunist  tactics  in  battle. 

I  shall  now  deal  severally  with  a  few  of  the  errors  of 
interpretation  in  the  Colonel’s  article.  The  Colonel  has 
made  disparaging  reference  to  Oriental  diplomacy;  I  would 
itmind  him  that  intimidation  and  bribery  are  not  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  Eastern  politics.  I  will  not  point  to  recent  Western 
examples  to  prove  my  contention,  but  I  would  ask  the 
Colonel,  ,  if  he  will  not  study  the  history  of  British  nine- 
ipcnth-century  politics,  to  read  his  Dickens. 

Secondly,  the  Colonel  has  stated  what  he  considers 
’'ere  the  reasons  why  “the  other  political  parties”  in 
Burma  boycotted  the  recent  elections.  I  would  reply  in 
knns  of  hypothesis  quite  as  unthinkable  as  the  Colonel’s 
suppose  in  1945  the  Conservative  Party  in  Great 
Britain  had  boycotted  the  General  Election,  how  far  would 

- 


the  Colonel  have  supported  such  negation  of  action?  I 
do  not  need  to  give  further  reason  why  “  the  other  poltical 
parties  ”  in  Burma  boycotted  this  year’s  elections. 

Thirdly,  the  Colonel  condemns  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  compromise  with  A.F.P.F.L.,  and  declares  the 
Government  “  was  coerced  into  a  cowardly  surrender  by  the 
threats  of  an  extremist,  well-organised  and  vocal  minority.” 
I  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  Colonel’s  vocabulary. 
“  Extremist  ”  is  a  word  of  emotional  connotation;  it  expres¬ 
ses  the  Colonel’s  point  of  view,  and  as  I  believe  in  freedom 
of  speech  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  his  epithet,  though  my 
disagreement  with  his  point  of  view  is  emphatic.  But 
“  minority  ”  is  a  word  which  can  have  no  meaning  except 
in  terms  of  facts  and  figures,  and  neither  facts  nor  figures 
support  the  statement  that  the  A.F.P.F.L.  in  Burma  to-day 
is  a  “minority.” 

Regarding  British  policy  in  this  matter,  which  the 
Colonel  condemns.  1  have  only  two  things  to  say.  One  is 
— history  will  prove  that  British  diplomatic  genius  won  a 
vital  battle  when  compromise  was  reached  with  A.F.P.F.L. 
Colonel  Cromarty-Tulloch  may  possibly  refuse  to  believe 
this,  but  I  ask  him  with  genuine  goodwill  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  second  remark  I  have  to  make.  Here  it  is. 

The  foreigners’  “  perfide  Albion  ”  has  never  damaged 
British  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  Great  Britain  has 
grown  from  strength  to  strength  notwithstanding.  But 
when  a  Britisher  (shall  we  say — a  Tory)  accuses  Britain 
(let  us  suppose — under  a  Socialist  Goverment)  of  perfidy, 
particularly  on  a  point  of  singularly  difficult  foreign  policy 
executed  in  exceptionally  critical  times,  then  indeed,  is  there 
mortal  danger  to  British  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

I  have  not  made  specific  reference  here  to  the  hill 
peoples  of  Burma,  in  whose  cause,  chiefly,  the  Colonel 
wrote.  Let  no  man  interpret  this  as  evasion  of  an  unde- 
batable  point.  I  had  two  good  reasons  for  abstention.  One 
is  that  editorial  reference  to  the  Colonel’s  article  in  the 
September  issue  of  Eastern  World  adequately  clears  this 
point  he  raised,  and  makes  further  comment  on  the  subject 
superfluous.  My  other  reason  is  that  I  have  above  all 
things  respect  for  the  human  spirit;  I  regard  mutual  loyalty 
between  professional  soldiers  and  their  officers  as  one  of 
the  finer  manifestations  of  tlfe  human  spirit,  and  I  would 
not  revile  the  human  siMiit 

I  would  conclude  with  two  general  remarks  addressed 
to  the  Colonel.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  or  duration  of  his 
dalliance  with  journalism.  I  myself  have  been  a  profes¬ 
sional  journalist  for  only  five  years,  but  1  have  made  it  my 
business  to  learn  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  my  pro¬ 
fession.  This  being  so,  I  a  Burman  would  never  write  for 
publication  an  attack  on  the  recognised  government  of 
Canada,  Australia  or  South  Africa  expres^  in  the  im¬ 
moderate  language  which  the  Colonel  has  not  hesitated  to 
use.  And  yet,  Burma,  unlike  Great  Britain,  is  an  infant 
in  diplomacy. 
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My  final  remark  is  this :  when  Colonel  Cromarty-  Until  then,  I  suggest  to  the  Colonel  that  intemationaij 
Tulloch  can  speak  and  write  my  language  with  the  same  politics  are  best  left  to  governments  and  domestic  politksj 
competence  with  which  I  spoak  and  write  his  lan^ge,  to  the  politicians  of  the  areas  concerned.  Smear  tacfiaj 
and  when  he  makes  it  his  business  to  acquire  and  maintain  are  accepted  the  world  over  as  part  of  the  many  necessuy 
extensive  and  constant  acquaintance  with  the  Burmese  evils  of  the  political  game;  they  do  not  become  a  soldier, 
press,  as  I  make  it  my  business  to  read  British  journals  and  {Note:  Lieut. -Col.  J.  Cromarty  Tulloch,  DJi.O..  playtT* 

newspapers,  then— and  only  then— can  I  concede  him  the  vital  part  during  the  war  in  Burma,  when  he  organised  the  rwto. 
right  «,  egp^  views  on  the  poUticl  probtans  of  Burma 

and  their  solutions.  become  “  something  of  a  legendary  figure  in  Burma.” — Ed.) 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  SIKHS 

by  Yahya  Bakhtiar 


JUST  as  the  Muslims  were  rulers  in  India  before  the 
arrival  of  the  British,  so  the  Sikhs  were  masters  of  the 
Punjab  less  than  a  century  ago.  But  to-day  Muslims 
only  form  a  minority  of  25  per  cent,  in  India  and  Sikhs 
number  not  more  than  13^  per  cent,  in  the  Punjab  where 
they  are  a  minority  in  every  single  of  its  29  districts.  Thus, 
when  the  Sikh  leaders  asked  Mr.  Jinnah  for  an  independent 
Sikh  state  within  the  Punjab,  he  asked  them  where  they 
wanted  to  establish  such  a  state.  There  were  more  Mus¬ 
lims  in  the  United  Provinces  (in  India)  than  there  were 
Sikhs  in  the  Punjab,  but  since  they  were  not  in  a  majority 
they  could  not  create  an  independent  state  there.  Similarly, 
the  Sikhs  would  have  to  show  a  majority  somewhere  in 
the  Punjab  before  he  could  accede  to  their  demand. 

Thus,  the  Sikhs,  had  to  choose  between  Pakistan  and 
Hindu  India.  As  they,  in  any  case,  always  had  a  fanatical 
hatred  against  the  Muslims,  they  chose,  what  in  their  eyes 
was  the  lesser  evil,  Hindu  India,  and  asked  for  the  partition 
of  the  Punjab.  The  Bound^  Commission  gave  them  not 
only  those  districts  where  Sikhs  and  Hindus  together  form 
a  majority,  but  also  some  territories  with  a  Muslim  majority 
like  Gurdaspur.  This  was  not  a  judicial,  but  a  political 
award  to  appose  the  Sikhs.  And  yet  we  see  that  there  is 
a  !$ikh  rising  in  the  Eastern  Punjab,  and  that  thousands  of 
Muslims  are  being  cruelly  mas.sacr^.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  the  reasons  for  this  madness  and  savagery. 

The  Sikhs  asked  for  the  division  of  the  Punjab  to  save 
themselves  from  Muslim  domination.  But  this  has  made 
things  worse  for  them.  Had  they  remained  in  Pakistan 
they  would  still  have  been  a  substantial  minority  of  about 
eight  per  cent,  with  concession  and  “  weightage  ”  in  the 
Punjab,  due  to  their  traditional  footing  in  the  province. 
But  Sikh  leaders  totally  lack  political  sense.  Now  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Punjab  has  also  divided  the  Sikh  community. 
In  India  they  are  only  one  per  cent.,  and  in  Pakistan  they 
form  an  insignificant  nunority  of  about  two  per  cent  Some 
of  their  rich  agricultural  lands,  in  places  like  Lyallpur,  and 
their  sacred  shrines  like  Naukana  Sahih  remain  in  Pakistan. 
These  are  the  main  causes  of  Sikh  frustration  and  aggres¬ 
sion.  They  see  absolutely  no  future  for  themselves.  TTie 
Sikhs  did  not  start  the  destruction  of  the  province  till 
August  ISth,  because  they  knew  that  with  help  of  planes, 
tanks  and  machine-guns  the  British  would  suppress  them 
in.  less  than  two  or  three  days  time.  And  as  the  British 
withdrew  and  a  Hindu-Sikh  government  was  formed  in  the 
Eastern  Punjab,  they  started  the  killing  of  Muslims,  hoping 


that  the  Hindu  government  would  not  only  be  neutral  to  the 
whole  show,  but  would  also  actively  support  them. 

The  evil  motive  of  the  Sikh  leaders  was  that  this 
carnage  should  spread  westward  and  steadily  to  the  wb(A 
of  India  and  Pakistan  and  thus  bring  about  a  clash  betweea 
the  two  new  dominions  and  utter  ruin  and  destruction  with 
chaos  and  anarchy  to  the  entire  sub-continent.  They  red- 
l^sly  fanned  the  hatred  of  Hindus  and  Sikhs  against  Mus¬ 
lims  and  to-day  the  whole  tragedy  is  before  our  eyes. 
Muslims  have  started  killing  Hindus  and  Sikhs  in  the 
Western  Punjab  and  there  are  more  riots  in  other  parts  of 
India  and  Pakistan.  But  will  the  Sikhs  be  successful  in 
their  ruinous  aims?  We  hope  not.  We  know  there  is  bitter 
feeling  in  both  the  dominions  and  many  on  both  sides  are 
seriously  thinking  in  terms  of  war.  But  thank  God  for 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  the  leaders  on  the  top  in  both 
the  dominions.  We  have  every  hope  and  faith  that  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Gandhi.  Mr.  Jinnah,  Pandit  Nehru  and 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan  will  bring  peace  to  India  and  Pakistan 
soon.  The  road  to  war  is  the  road  to  utter  destruction  and 
ruin  for  the  entire  sub-continent  and  heaven  knows  for  how 
long. 

As  to  the  future  of  Sikhs,  it  is  hard  to  say  anythin;. 
We  see  no  future  for  them  in  Pakistan,  where  there  are 
still  about  1,500,000  of  them,  most  of  whom,  however, 
will  soon  migrate  to  India.  The  few  who  will  be  left  wi 
be  altogether  insignificant  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
And  in  India  it  is  thought  that  they  will  ask  for  a  separate 
state  in  the  territories  of  the  Punjab  round  the  Sikh  prin^ 
states  of  Patiala  and  Faridkot.  This  would  be  possiUe 
only  if  Sikhs  from  all  over  the  Punjab  and  India  were  to 
migrate  to  those  territories  and  form  a  majority  there.  But 
even  then,  will  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  EKaminion  agree  to 
this?  Personally  I  do  not  believe  so. 

The  Sikhs,  by  their  aggressive  rising,  have  made  thdr 
position  very  weak  and  to-day  they  are  entirely  at  the  good¬ 
will  and  mercy  of  the  strong  Indian  dominion.  Only  the 
generosity  of  the  Hindus,  and  more  restraint  and  reason¬ 
ableness  on  the  part  of  the  Sikh  leaders  can  assure  the 
individual  position  of  the  Sikhs  in  India;  otherwise  it  win 
not  take  long  before  they  will  become  absorbed  by  the 
Hindus,  just  as  the  Buddhists  and  Jains  lost  their  sepantt 
entity  in  the  past,  for  Hinduism  has  the  power  of  assini- 
lating  different  religions  and  cultures.  Very  few  peopk 
realise  that  once,  not  very  long  ago,  there  were  about  t 
hundred  million  Buddhists  in  India,  but  we  hardly  find  i 
dozen  in  India  to-day. 


LETTER  FROM  MANCHURIA 

from  a  Special  Correspondent 


i!^  TT  is  perhaps  not  an  accident  that  peace  should  come 
Xlast  to  a  country  which  had  been  the  first  victim  of  that 
aggression  which  ultimately  set  the  world  on  fire.  At 
ividj  the  time  of  writing  severe  fighting  is  in  progress  all  along 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  with  both  parties  showing 
IK)  sign  of  exhaustion  or  willingness  to  affect  a  compromise. 

Manchuria  has  always  been  predominantly  Chinese, 
plus  something  else.  From  September,  1931,  till  August, 
1945,  the  smaller  component  part  was  Japanese.  After  the 
Soviet  government  had  sold  its  50  per  cent,  share  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  had 
the  evacuated  tens  of  thousands  of  its  citizens  from  Manchuria, 
the  Japanese  provided  the  country  with  all  its  administra- 
this  tion,  most  of  its  opium  trade  and  some  of  its  lighter  enter- 
hole  tainment.  The  return  of  the  Russians  two  years  ago  wiped 
^een  out  all  signs  of  Japanese  presence  at  one  stroke.  Their 
ivith  policy  has  been  to  relieve  Manchuria  of  national  minorities 
Eck-  whose  presence,  real  or  imaginary,  was  a  source  of  much 
fu$.  trouble  and  friction.  It  did  not  take  long  to  persuade  the 
yes.  large  Japanese  minority  to  pack  up  and  go  back  to  Japan, 
the  Some  of  them  had  liv^  in  Manchuria,  notably  in  Dairen, 
s  of  Mukden  and  Harbin,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
J  in  and  had  now  to  pay  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  compatriots 
itte  who  started  invading  the  country  since  1931.  The  quarter 
are  of  a  million  of  Koreans  are  now  streaming  back  across  the 
for  river  Tumen  into  Korea,  free  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years 
x)th  from  Japanese  domination. 

the  The  Russians  brought  with  them  what  they  could 
and  export  most :  manpower.  Evil  tongues  have  it  that  within 
Stan  a  period  of  15  months  of  their  stay  in  Manchuria  they  have 
and  increased  the  population  of  the  country  by  one  million 
how  little  Sino-Russians.  Harbin  was  certainly  in  a  state  of  one 
long  gala  from  the  moment  the  Russians  arrived,  with  daily 
,jng.  theatre  shows,  ballets  and  military  parades  on  the  most 
lavish  scale.  They  brought  with  them  untold  quantities  of 
■yjj  chocolate  and  perfumery,  tinned  chicken  and  brightly 
coloured  dresses,  and  married  extensively  only  to  find  that 
they  could  not  take  their  brides  with  them  to  the  Soviet 
rare  Union. 

The  worst  sufferers,  however,  were  the  native  Russian 
(jyj  emigre  community.  The  Soviet  regime  had  an  old  score 
j  (0  to  settle  with  the  hirelings  of  the  Japanese  and  has  shown 
gat  little  charity  in  meting  out  retribution  to  its  sworn  enemies, 
g  U,  Elderly  White  Guard  generals  who  plotted  and  dreamed  of 
an  anti -Bolshevik  campaign  that  would  ultimately  put  them 
in  power;  the  semi-military  Bureau  of  Russian  Emigres; 
jQtj,  the  heil-hitlerising  Union  of  Russian  Patriots,  including  its 
tire  bearded  chief  Rodzaevsky,  were  rounded  up,  taken  to  the 
jQj.  Soviet  Union,  tried  and  shot.  The  shooting  of  the  Chinese 
tire  collaborators  was  left  to  the  new  regime  in  Manchuria 
v^ijl  which  has  shown  an  equal  lack  of  sentiment  and  respect 
gre  lor  rank.  The  small,  bespectacled  descendant  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  Henry  Pu-Yi,  put  by  the  Japanese  on  the 
inn-  Manchurian  throne,  has  lost  more  friends  and  associates 
ople  than  any  living  monarch.  ’Rumour  has  it  that  the  ex- 
ut  *  ®®poror  who  was  captured  by  the  advancing  Red  Army 
id  I  “he  was  about  to  board  a  plane  (it  is  still  a  mystery  where 
he  hoped  to  find  sanctuary),  was  handed  over  to  the 


Chinese  and  is  now  waiting  to  be  tried  as  a  war  criminal. 
People  who  knew  him  before  he  was  fished  out  from 
obscurity  claim  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  very  inarticulate  mind 
and  does  not  to  this  day  understand  what  all  this  is  about. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Central  Government 
the  Russians  have  now  completely  evacuated  Manchuria 
with  the  exception  of  the  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur,  which 
was  a  Japanese  stronghold  on  the  continent  and  is  now  to 
be  run  jointly  by  Russia  and  China.  It  soon  became  clear, 
however,  that  the  Russians  were  not  prepared  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  surrender  authority  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
administration.  Chiang’s  emmissaries  argued  that  the 
Russians  were  not  really  surrendering  control  over  Man¬ 
churia  by  delegating  powers  to  the  Chinese  Communists, 
to  which  the  Russians  replied  that  they  could  not  hand  over 
control  to  someone  who  is  not  there  to  take  it.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Nanking  representative  protested  that  if  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  really  anxious  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  they  would  have  ceased  giving  covert  assistance  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Central  government,  and  the  Central 
Government  troops  would  have  been  in  Manchuria  long 
ago.  Since  the  beginning  of  1946  the  Central  Government 
troops  have  been  trying  hard  and  bitterly  to  gain  control 
over  Manchuria,  but  they  have  so  far  succeeded  in  smudg¬ 
ing  the  red  map  of  Manchuria  with  a  small  black  spot 
covering  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  South  Man¬ 
churian  railway  with  two  of  Manchuria’s  largest  termini  of 
Mukden  and  Chang-chung. 

In  the  larger  towns  which  the  Central  Government 
troops  have  occupied,  severe  measures  have  been  taken 
against  all  functionaries  of  the  new  regime.  People  reach¬ 
ing  Harbin  from  the  south  after  having  crossed  through 
mud  and  forests  and  successfully  evading  bands  of 
roaming  marauders,  report  of  executions  carried  out  daily 
by  the  Kuomintang  authorities,  who  persist  in  refusing  lO 
recognise  the  right  of  a  Chinese  to  acquire  Soviet  nation¬ 
ality.  Students  were  shot  for  displaying  the  Red  Flag  and 
peasants  dispossessed  and  driven  into  the  hills  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  extortionate  demands  of  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang  generals.  Quite  recently  the  Chinese  Central  authori¬ 
ties  issued  a  law  depriving  all  Russians  who  acquired  Soviet 
citizenship  since  1945  of  all  rights  and  went  on  treating 
them  as  enemy  aliens,  greatly  encouraged  by  the  obvious 
reluctance  of  the  Soviet  government  to  be  drawn  into  a 
conflict  with  Nanking.  The  Soviet  representatives  in  Man¬ 
churia  are  urging  all  Soviet  Russians  to  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  are  offering  free  passage  and  facilities  to  those 
willing  to  be  repatriated.  Fourteen  thousand  Russians  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  the 
queues  outside  Soviet  consular  establishments  are  as  long 
as  ever. 

What  seems  to  be  worrying  the  Americans  here  is  th# 
fate  of  the  infamous  Kwang-tung  army  which  surrendered 
and  was  disarmed  by  the  Red  Army  after  the  defeat  in 
Central  Manchuria.  The  United  States  also  want  to  know 
what  happened  to  the  million  or  so  Japanese  captured  by 
the  Russians,  and  where  have  they  all  gone.  The  Russians 
find  this  anxiety  over  the  well-being  of  Asia’s  first  and 
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worst  offender  particularly  distasteful  and  refuse  to  answer 
any  questions  in  this  connection  till  the  peace  treaty  with 
Japan  has  been  signed.  But  if  the  Soviet  press  in  Man¬ 
churia  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  possible  fate 
of  these  Japanese,  it  would  seem  that  the  Russians  are 
determined  that  some  of  the  notorious  generals  and  officers 
of  this  army  shall. never  again  embarrass  peace  in  the 
Far  East.  The  new  Ja(>anese  democracy,  the  Russians 
argue,  can  hardly  have  much  use  for  these  professional 
aggressors,  and  if  the  problem  of  Japan  is  primarily  that 
of  reformation  and  change  of  heart,  a  few  years  of  hard 
labour  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  may  w^ll  prove  to 
be  an  education  for  citizenship  in  a  peaceable  and  demo¬ 
cratic  Japan. 

The  Soviet-American  conflict  which  runs  like  an  un¬ 
broken  thread  through  Manchurian  political  life  has  its 
effect  on  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  The  few 
U.N.N.R.A.  offices  which  were  opened  in  Manchuria  were 
closed  long  before  the  organisation  ceased  its  operations 
in  China.  As  in  China  proper,  mines  and  factories  in 
the  areas  of  military  operations  are  at  a  complete  standstill. 


and  coal,  piles  of  which  once  decorated  marshalling  yards 
and  river  banks  of  the  inland  ports  of  Manchuria,  is 
nowhere  in  evidence.  There  is  a  grave  shortage  of  medical 
supplies  and  drugs,  and  the  dreary  spectacle  of  cholera 
that  swept  Manchuria  forty  years  ago  is  haunting  everyone 
who  is  old  enough  to  remember  its  devastating  effect.  The 
return  to  normalcy  would  seem  all  the  more  imperative  if 
the  forty  million  inhabitants  of  Manchuria  arc  to  be  spared 
another  agonising  experience. 

The  recovery  of  the  country  is  greatly  impeded  by  the 
lack  of  machinery  and  industrial  plant.  Much  has  been 
said  and  still  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  Russian  removal 
of  factories,  etc.,  from  Manc^^uria.  The  policy  of  the  Soviet 
government  in  respect  of  removable  industrial  property 
here,  was  substantially  similar  to  that  pursued  in  Northern 
Korea,  where  they  have  removed  only  Japanese  controlled 
munition  plants  and  war  industries.  It  is  a  great  pity  to 
Soviet-American  differences  that  have  such  a  bad  effect  on 
Manchuria’s  economic  life  Should  be  aggravated  by  recklesi 
charges  and  irresponsible  accusations  by  politicians  who 
have  no  means  of  proving  them. 
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DEADLOCK  IN  INDO  CHINA? 

by  a  French  Correspondent 


Recent  information  from  Hong  Kong  and  Saigon 
suggests,  at  first  glance,  that  the  Indo-Chinese  problem 
has  reached  a  deadlock.  On  the  18th  September,  ex¬ 
emperor  Bao  Dai,  who  now  lives  in  Hong  Kong,  stated  to 
the  Press  that  he  was  willing  to  negotiate  with  France  in 
order  to  arbitrate  in  the  Franco-Viet-Namese  conflict  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Viet-Minh  dictatorship. 

Yet,  48  hours  later  we  learned  that  the  delegates  of  the 
National  Union  Front  of  Viet-Nam  who  had  come  to  a 
Hong  Kong  conference  with  delegates  of  other  groups  and 
parties  connected  with  Bao  Dai,  could  not  accept  the  pro¬ 
posals  formulated  by  High  Commissioner  ^llaert  on 
September  10th.  They  appealed  to  U.N.,  and  proclaimed 
the  necessity  for  a  struggle  to  the  bitter  end  against  France. 
Bao  Dai  immediately  announced  that  the  appeal  to  U.N. 
had  been  made  without  his  knowledge. 

It  must  not  be  believed,  however,  that  the  French  pro¬ 
posals  were  irrevocably  rejected,  even  by  the  groups  hostile 
to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  regime.  The  National  Union  Front, 
wc  are  told,  is  a  monarchist  group;  and  it  can  only  speak 
for  the  monarchists  in  Central  Annam,  because  several 
other  Annamite  movements  have  recently  adopted  the 
name  of  National  Union  Front  although  their  programmes 
differ.  This  group  is  not  the  only  one  actually  reiwesented 
in  the  Hong  Kong  circles  of  Bao  Dai,  and  although  they  all 
joined  in  the  motion  that  M.  Bollaert’s  proposals  were  not 
liberal  enough,  it  is  certain  that  the  monarchist  National 
Union  Front  forms  only  a  small  minority  amongst  these 
groups.  But  then,  we  are  in  Asia  where  bargaining  is  the 
rule.  This  ultimate  manoeuvre  appears  to  be  blackmail 
pure  and  simple.  After  having  entrusted  Bao  Dai  with  the 
mission  of  arbitration  in  the  conflict,  and  as  he  has 


accepted,  which  of  his  associates  would  dare  to  take  the 
dangerous  initiative  from  his  own  chief?  Besides,  Bao  Dai 
has  since  reiterated  his  desire  to  discuss  matters  with  M. 
Bollaert,  and  to  bring  back  peace  by  appealing  to  the 
reason  and  patriotism  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Cochin-China,  the  provisional 

government  of  Dr.  Le  Van  Hoach  is  in  difficulties.  The 
Council  of  Cochin-China,  which  is  composed  of  14  Frendi 
and  28  Annamite  members),  had  invited  President  Hoach 
on  1st  August  to  broaden  his  government  which  was 
accused  of  not  truly  representing  the  population  and  of 
including  extreme  partisans  of  Cochin-Chinese  autonomy 
amongst  its  ministers  to  the  detriment  of  other  Annamhe 
countries. 

The  time  limit  given  to  President  Hoach  expired  on 
August  17th,  but  M.  Bollaert’s  trip  to  Paris  compelled  the 
former  to  solicit  an  extension.  >^Ie  the  Council  waited 
for  a  change  in  the  cabinet.  Dr.  Hoach  proposed  to 
broaden,  not  his  government,  but  the  Council  of  Cochm- 
China  by  calling  representatives  of  the  Caodaists,  of  the 
Hoa  Hao  Sect,  and  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  Front,  that  is 
to  say  the  representatives  of  the  most  autonomist  and  anti- 
Viet-Minh  groups.  The  Council  immediately  replied  by 
voting  a  motion  of  no-confidence  in  Dr.  Hoach. 

Without  being  a  prophet  it  is  easy  to  foresee  Dr. 
Hoach’s  probable  resignation  and  his  reftocement  by 
General  Nguyen  Van  Xuan.  General  Xuan,  who  is  a 
French  citizen,  stated  before  his  departure  from  Paris  in 
September,  that  he  was  prepared  to  collaborate  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh  should  this  prove  necessary  for  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  peace. 
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FRANCE’S  FAILURE  IN  INDO  CHINA 

by  a  Viet-Nam  Correspondent 


After  many  months  of  a  fantastic  war  in  Indo-China, 
during  which  the  two  antagonists  never  met  in  a 
pitched  battle,  the  casualties  sustained  by  the  French 
are  incredibly  high. 

When,  after  14  months  of  tension,  deep  suspicion  and 
misunderstanding,  the  war  in  Indo-China  flared  up  again 
on  December  19th.  1946,  the  French  used  the  occasion  to 
insinuate  that  there  were  extremists  in  the  Viet-Nam 
Government  who  had  outflanked  the  moderate  advocates 
of  friendship  with  France.  It  seemed  that  they  were 
praying  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Viet  Minh  Front  by 
goading  it  into  a  disastrous  business,  and  that  when 
President  Ho  and  his  followers  were  to  disappear,  it  would 
be  very  easy  for  the  High  Commissioner  to  initiate  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  more  “  reasonable  ”  and  less  exacting 
moderates,  who  could  afford  to  be  so  because  they  would 
have  no  popular  backing.  Even  before  this  dream 
materialised,  the  then  High  Commissioner,  Admiral 
d’Argenlieu,  tried  to  push  forth  M.  Nguyen-Manh-Ha,  a 
Catholic  leader.  The  latter  refused,  however,  to  lend  him¬ 
self  to  this  manoeuvre,  which  was  consistent  with  the 
attitude  of  the  two  million  Viet-Namese  Catholics  in 
general.  The  Bishop  of  Hung  Hoa,  in  April,  1947,  made 
it  clear  that  the  Viet-Namese  Church  could  not  overlook 
the  people’s  aspiration  for  independence  and  that  it  was 
its  duty  to  help  the  Viet-Nam  Government  to  liberate  the 
people. 

Meanwhile,  French  agents  had  been  busy  in 
approaching  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  adversaries  who  had  taken 
r^ge  in  Hong  Kong  after  December  19th.  They  sug¬ 
gested  the  formation  of  an  alternative  Government  with  the 
ex-Emperor  Bao  Dai  at  its  head.  But  Bao  Dai,  who 
knows  his  former  masters  by  experience,  waits  for  a  better 
oj^rtunity  to  appear  on  the  political  arena.  He  stated 
that  he  would  only  come  back  if  the  Viet-Nam  people 
and  their  leaders  wished  him  to  do  so.  Thus,  a  monarchist 
party  was  established  at  Hue,  the  former  imperial  capital,  absorbed  by  internal  troubles  and  parties’  wrangles  to  give 
under  the  leadership  of  M.  Tran  van  Ly,  who  had  to  admit  it  the  attention  it  deserves.  Madagascar’s  rebellion  seems 
that  he  was  unable  to  find  “  five  men  ready  to  die  for  the  to  have  been  encouraged  by  Viet-Nam ’s  stamina,  and 
queen.”  North  Africa  is  seething  and  nearing  the  time  to  explode. 

The  main  theme  of  French  propaganda  in  Indo-China  The  situation  is  getting  more  and  more  out  of  the  Govem- 
is  the  alleged  decrease  of  President  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  ment’s  hands.  People  grow  indifferent  to  the  empire’s 
popularity.  One  cannot,  however,  evade  the  fact  that  the  crisis,  since  they  have  enough  to  worry  about  their  daily 
conflict  is  more  than  nine  months  old  and  still  going  on,  subsistence.  Those  on  whose  shoulders  weighs  the  respon- 
without  any  sign  of  lassitude  on  the  part  of  the  nationalists,  sibility  of  coping  with  the  Indo-China  issue  are  not  them- 
How  could  the  guerrillas  put  up  this  protracted  resistance  selves  united.  A  cleavage  between  the  army  and  the 
without  the  people’s  backing?  Popular  feeling  expresses  colonial  administration  in  Indo-China  is  still  covert  but 
itself  in  the  Eldest  way  in  favour  of  the  Ho  Government,  none-the-less  real.  It  has  been  declared,  after  M.  Bollaert’s 
Yet,  internationally,  the  French  are  still  brandishing  return  to  France,  that  the  French  would  agree  to  open 
the  scarecrow  of  communism  to  discourage  the  Western  negotiations.  “  now  that  the  military  solution  has  been 
democracies’  sympathy  for  Viet-Nam.  What  has  supplied  brought  about,”  with  a  truly  representative  nationalist 
fhem  with  anti-communist  arguments  is  the  discipline  Government  not  excluding  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his 
imposed  on  the  Viet-Namese  and  the  unanimity  of  the  colleagues.  What  concessions  the  present  nationalist 
Viet-Nam  political  parties.  It  is  self  evident  that  in  a  war  Government  and  the  French  will  make  to  adjust  their 
for  survival,  rigour  does  not  mean  totalitarianism.  respective  views  will  be  determined  by  the  domestic  de- 

Although  the  Viet-Nam  problem  is  vital  to  France  velopments  in  France  and  by  whether  or  not  she  will  keep 
*nd  the  French  Union,  French  politicians  are  too  much  pace  with  other  colonial  powers,  as  to  her  imperial  policy. 


BORNEO  FACTS  AND  FANCIES 

hy  D.  R.  Rees-Williams,  M.P. 


The  western  parts  of  Borneo,  the  second  largest  island 
in  the  world,  have  lately  come  under  our  direct  juris¬ 
diction.  This  area  consists  of  four  territories.  The 
first.  North  Borneo,  was  formerly  a  British  protected  state 
administered  by  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  incor¬ 
porated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1881.  The  Company  was 
responsible  to  a  Court  of  Directors  in  London,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.and  was  the  last  of  the  pld  char¬ 
tered  companies — our  first  agencies  in  colonial  develop¬ 
ment.  The  population  is  approximately  300,000,  of  which 
some  50,000  are  Chinese.  Mohammedans  and  Chinese  live 
along  the  coast  whilst  the  interior  is  populated  by  aboriginal 
tribes.  In  area  this  territory  is  31,106  square  miles.  The 
principal  export  was,  in  pre-war  days,  rubber,  valued  at 
$4,168,000  in  1939  (1  dollar  equals  2s.  4d.).  The  other 
exports  were  timber,  copra,  cocoanuts,  dried  and  salt  fish, 
tobacco  and  manila  hemp.  The  revenue  in  1940  was 
£503,436  and  the  expenditure  £249,138.  The  imports  were 
£1,1M,198  and  the  exports  £2,364,891.  The  main  trade 
was  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Malaya  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  currency  is  Straits  dollars  and  earthenware  jars.  There 
is  a  railway  125  miles  long  and  a  few  roads  between  the 
principal  towns.  As  a  result  of  the  war  the  estimated 
expenditure  of  the  territory,  which  last  year  became  a 
colony,  is  £1,590,000,  leaving  about  half  a  million  pounds 
to  be  found  by  a  grant  in  aid.  Of  this  expenditure, 
£500,000  is  the  result  of  extraordinary  disbursements  arising 
out  of  the  war,  and  of  the  income,  £187,000  is  expected  to 
come  from  the  export  of  rubber.  Rubber  and  timber,  in 
particular,  are  produced  on  large  estates  as  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Company  to  develop  the  territory  in  this  manner  so 
far  as  possible. 

Labuan,  a  little  island  off  Brunei,  has  an  area  of  35 
square  miles.  It  was  originally  part  of  the  colony  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  but  since  1946  has  been  included  in 
North  Borneo.  There  are  41  miles  of  roads  and  its  exports 
are  tropical  produce.  Soft  coal  used  to  be  worked  in  the 
island,  but  the  working  has  been  abandoned  for  some  years, 
as  it  was  found  to  he  unprofitable.  The  Residency  was 
said  to  be  haunted,  but  nevertheless  was  completely  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  Japanese. 

Sarawak  is  another  new  colony.  That  part  of  this  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  south,  around  Kuching,  came  into  the  possession 
of  Sir  James  Brooke  in  1841,  and  the  Brooke  Rajahs  ruled 
the  country  until  1946,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Crown. 
It  has  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
roughly  half  a  million,  divided  as  to  19  per  cent.  Malays, 
7  per  cent  other  Mohammedans,  25  per  cent.  Chinese  and 
5C  per  cent.  Dyaks  and  other  pagan  people.  The  Malays 
and  Chinese  live  mostly  on  the  coastal  fringe,  the  interior 
of  the  country  being  sparsely  populated  by  the  pagan 

people  who  inhabit  the  highlands  and  in  the  lowlands  live 

along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  There  are  no  road  com¬ 
munications  except  in  the  few  towns  and  the  means  of 
transport  is  by  water.  The  principal  exports  are  petroleum. 


timber,  rubber,  sago.  Hour,  copra  and  various  other  troj 
produce.  Coal  was  worked  but  abandoned  because  ofl 
inaccessibility,  although  of  high  quality.  Oil,  which 
mainly  been  found  in  the  area  of  Miri  on  the  coast, 
said  when  I  was  in  the  country  in  1946,  to  be  prac 
worked  out.  This  I  hesitate  to  believe  and  I  am 
find  that  the  Government  is  having  a  proper  survey 
because  there  are  certain  signs  which  hint  at  conside 
undeveloped  oilfields  in  the  country.  In  1940  the  rev 
was  $7,463,341  and  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilitie 
the  time  of  the  occupation  by  the  Japanese  was  $10,398,4 
The  pagan  people  mainly  liye  in  long  houses,  one 
representing  a  village.  The  land  farmed  by  the 
communally  owned,  each  family  working  a  strip,  the 
duce  of  which  it  receives.  Unlike  North  Borneo  the 
estates  are  very  small,  92^  per  cent,  of  them  being  ui 
two  acres.  Hospitals,  schools  and  clinics  are  rare^ 
Sarawak.  In  1946  there  were  three  public  hospitals  for] 
area  the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  Malaria  is  the 
prevalent  disease  and  dysentry  the  next.  Lepro 
endemic.  Before  the  war  only  $100,000  (approxit 
£11,600)  was  spent  on  education.  Thirty-three  vemac 
schools  were  nuiintained  by  the  Government,  some  fo 
schools  by  Missions  and  140  Chinese  schools  by 
Chinese  population.  Even  so,  most  of  the  money 
has  been  spent  was  devoted  to  the  coastal  strip  where  | 
Malays  and  Chinese  live.  The  Government  is  preparii 
two  year  and  a  ten  year  plan  for  the  Colony’s  developr 
It  is  surveying  the  potential  resources  of  the  country 
recommendations  will  be  made  in  due  course  by  mio 
oil,  agricultural  and  fisheries  experts.  In  the  constitutk 
sphere  in  addition  to  the  existing  State  Council  the  Gov 
ment  has  recently  created  divisional  and  district  adv 
councils  on  as  representative  a  basis  as  possible  in 
to  obtain  ready  means  of  ascertaining  the  views  of 
people  on  matters  relating  to  welfare  and  progress. 

The  fourth  and  last  territory  is  Brunei,  a  British 
tected  state  lying  on  the  west  coast  between  North  Bof 
and  Sarawak.  It  is  nominally  ruled  by  the  Sultanj 
Council,  but  actually  to  all  intents  and  purposes  by  ' 
British  Resident,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
nor  General  at  Singapore.  This  is  a  rather  clumsy  ar 
ment  and  the  Resident  will  probably,  in  the  near  future,! 
made  responsible  to  the  Governor  of  Sarawak.  It  has^ 
area  of  2,226  ^uare  miles,  a  revenue  in  1940  of  £181, 
and  an  expenditure  of  £170,587.  Its  imports  were  £453J 
and  its  exports  £1,122,680.  Its  exports  are  crude  oil  (wl) 
is  piped  through  to  Miri,  the  Shell  installation  in  Sarav 
rubber,  sago  and  mangrove  extract.  The  bulk  of  the 
lation  lives  around  the  capital  and  is  estimated  at  11.0 
This  capital,  also  called  Brunei,  is  the  largest  Malay 
in  the  world  and  is  almost  entirely  built  on  water;  in 

an  oriental  Venice,  but  smells  sweeter.  The  Sultan 

bombed  out  of  his  palace  during  the  war  in  the  course  i 
a  raid  by  Australian  airmen  and  now  lives  in  a  little 
on  one  of  the  water  streets. 


The  acquisition  of  these  territories  by  the  British 
Oovemment  imposes  a  great  responsibility  on  the  peoi^e 


of  the  United  lUngdom.  In  the  19di  century  the  colonial 

policy  of  the  British  Government  was  one  of  laissez-faire. 


Hk  principle  upon  which  it  was  based  was  that  the  British 
should  ensure  internal  peace  and  justice  to  the  colonial 


Mtterials  for  the  British  market.  The  consequences  that 
flowed  from  this  policy  were  that  colonial  advances  had  to 

pKlceed  at  the  rate  of  a  slow  and  haphazard  economic 
development  and  that  the  profits  from  commerce  under 

nivate  enterprise  were  mainly  taken  by  European  share¬ 
holders.  The  present  is  a  dynamic  20th  century  approach 
to  colonial  matters.  The  first  resulU  were  seen  in  1929. 

QOder  a  Labour  Government,  by  a  grant  of  a  million 

poonds  a  year  to  a  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 

fteid.  later  raised  in  1940  and  1945  to  its  present  figure  of 


£12,000.000  a  year  for  ten  years,  and  finally  by  the 
Dsvelopment  Corporation  soon  to  be  set  up  with  borrowing 
powers  to  a  total  of  one  hundred  million  pounds.  The 
eddeism  of  the  Development  and  Welfare  Fund  was  that, 
in  fact,  it  tended  to  stress  welfare  at  the  expense  of  develop- 
Dent.  The  new  Corporation  is  to  adjust  the  balance  and 
wiD  have  authority  to  establish  or  assist  any  enterprise  in 
the  ralonies  which  is  designed  to  increase  their  general  pre¬ 
dictive  capacity.  It  may.  itself,  set  up  subsidiary  bodies  to 
operate  projects  or  assist  enterprises  already  in  existence. 
Now,  what  are  the  special  problems  of  Borneo,  or 

iiilher  that  part  of  it  under  our  control?  The  main  prob- 

la  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  and  not 

least  of  the  aboriginal  people,  to  educate  them  and  to 
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develop  the  internal  resources  of  their  country,  without 
ruining  Aem  in  the  process.  As  this  has  rarely  been 
accomplished  anywhere  else,  it  is  a  task  of  some  magnitixle. 

I  believe  that  the  principles  which  should  be  followed 

are  these:  — 

1.  That  the  development  of  oil.  timber,  coal  and  other 
resources,  when  the  recommendations  of  the  experts  have 
been  studied,  should  be  carried  out  by  State  Corporations 
or,  where  leases  are  already  in  existence  to  private  com- 

panies,  then  under  State  supervision  and  control. 

2.  That  in  agriculture  great  care  should  be  t^cn  to 

prevent  the  destruction  of  the  native  system  of  agriculture 
together  with  the  creation  of  landless  men.  as  happened  in 
Lower  Burma.  That  any  development  and  improvement 

ot  the  native  systems  of  agriculture  should  take  place 

gradually  and  with  the  full  co-operation  and  approval  of 

the  people. 

3.  As  communications  must,  in  the  first  place,  take 
the  form  of  water-bom  traffic,  small  craft  should  be  made 
available  to  Borneo  for  this  purpose,  together  with  aircraft 
capable  of  landing  on  rivers. 

4.  That  before  the  people  can  take  a  really  useful 
part  in  the  future  development  of  their  country,  they  must 
receive  education  and  health  services.  Here  the  river  might 
play  a  major  part  I  suggest  that  much  could  be  done  with 
river  boats  reminiscent  of  those  which  used  to  sail  upon  the 
Mississippi,  complete  with  a  lecture  theatre  where  film 
shows  could  be  provided  on  health,  nutrition,  sanitation. 

agriculture  and  other  matters,  together  with  a  dispensary, 

medical  and  dental  centre.  The  boats  would  chug  up  the 

rivers,  stopping  here  and  there  at  the  native  long  houses 
or  settlements.  To  them  would  paddle  the  inhabitants 
from  the  banks.  The  number  of  hospitals  must  be  increased 

and  to  them  cases  which  have  come  to  light  in  the  course 

of  the  boat’s  voyage  could  be  sent  In  education,  use 
could  be  made  of  school  boats  moored  at  suitable  places 
on  the  rivers,  to  which  the  children  could  paddle.  Educa¬ 
tion  should  be  two-fold.  First  of  all  elementary  and  later 

craft  education  in  agriculture  and  similar  trades,  together 

with  instruction  in  seamanship.  For  girls,  after  the  elemen¬ 
tary  stage  there  should  be  schools  for  domestic  science 
and  for  training  in  native  crafts.  For  those  who  desire  and 
are  fit  to  take  up  professional,  administrative  and  teaching 
posts,  there  should  be  a  few  secondary  schools  with  the 

necessary  scholarships  to  enable  suitable  boys  and  ^\s  to 
pursue  their  education  at  Singapore  University. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  essential  to  take  the  aboriginal 
peoples  of  the  country  with  us  in  this  development,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  descend  te  the  level  of  coolies  and  the  more 
educated  Chinese  will  skim  of!  the  milk  in  commerce,  whilst 
the  Malays  wiU  fill  the  administrative  and  clerical  posts. 
In  this  regard,  the  formation  of  the  divisional  and  district 
councils  is  a  welcome  sign.  I  would  personaUy  much 
rather  see  the  tempo  of  development  in  Borneo  slowed 
down  in  order  to  enable  the  pagan  people  to  participate  in 
it  than  I  would  see  a  big  scheme  of  development  go  forward 
which  the  people  did  not  understand,  in  which  they  had 

no  share  and  which,  in  fact,  they  might  bitterly  resent 
Development  must  be  of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  with 
our  help  and  guidance.  In  other  words,  it  should  aim  not 
at  exploitation  but  at  real  progress 


FEDERATION  PROBLEMS  OF  MALAYA  t 

hy  Tan  Cheng  Lock 

President,  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Malacca. 

Revised  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  Federation  of  Malaya  were  published  in  a  ; 

.Command  Paper  (Crrtd  7171)  m  July,  and  will  be  discussed  this  month  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  A  new  Order  in  Council  will  provide  for  a  Federation  Agreement  which  will  include  the 
British  Settlements  of  Penang  and  Malacca  and  the  nine  Malay  States.  The  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Federation  will  comprise  a  High  Commissioner,  and  Federal  Executive  and  Legis¬ 
lative  Council.  The  latter  is  to  be  composed  of  3  ex-officio  and  11  official  members,  the  9 
Presidents  of  the  Malay  Councils  of  State,  2  representatives  of  the  Settlement  Councils  and  50  ; 

other  uTwfficial  members,  now  to  be  appointed  but  who  will  soon  be  replaced  by  elections. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  50  seats  will  go  to  22  Malays,  14  Chinese,  5  Indians,  7  Europeans, 

1  Sinhalese  and  1  Eurasian.  A  wide  list  of  144  items  on  which  the  Legislative  Council  will 
have  the  power  to  pass  laws,  is  included.  A  form  of  Federal  Citizenship  has  been  designed, 
which  may  be  acquired  automatically  by  subjects  of  the  Rulers  or  British  subjects  born  in  a 
Settlement  who  have  resided  for  15  years  in  Malaya.  Others  require  certain  qualifications 
concerning  birthplace,  period  of  residence  and  knowledge  of  Malay  or  English.  Federal  citizen¬ 
ship  will  be  essential  for  membership  on  the  Councils.  The  new  Constitution  may  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  within  the  next  few  months.  The  White  Paper  reaffirms  that  the  inclusion  of  Singapore 
at  a  later  date  is  not  prejudiced.  These  proposals  have  met  with  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
Chinese  community  which  dislikes  the  dominant  position  given  to  the  Malays.  Mr.  LEE  KONG 
CHIAN,  in  the  name  of  the  Associated  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Malaya  has  sent 
to  Mr.  CREECH  JONES,  Colonial  Secretary,  a  strong  protest  against  the  acceptance  of  “  the 
one-sided"  proposals. 


The  specific  problem  in  Malaya  is  how  to  integrate  the 
several  races  living  in  it  into  a  single  political  com¬ 
munity.  This  can  best  be  done  by  basing  the  country’s 
Constitution  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  equality  of 
status  and  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  for  all  who 
regard  Malaya  as  their  real  home  and  object  of  their 
loyalty.  The  moment  you  suggest  in  a  Constitution  that 
the  Malayan  State  belongs  to  the  Malays  alone,  you  imme¬ 
diately  r^uce  the  non-Malays  who  happen  to  live  in  the 
area  to  a  position  of  inferiority.  They  cease  to  be  citizens 
in  their  own  right  and  are  there  as  resident  aliens  on 
sufferance. 

Our  contention  is  that  the  new  Constitution  proposals 
for  Malaya  not  only  would  bring  about  a  situation  incom¬ 
patible  with  equal  justice  between  the  different  communities 
of  its  mixed  population,  but  also  that  the  scheme  embodied 
in  them  lacks  the  principle  of  growth  which  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  the  promised  self-government  even  by 
planned  stages.  Throughout  the  entire  proposals  there 
breathes  the  spirit  of  distrust  and  ^discrimination  against 
the  Chinese  and  other  non-Malay  races  as  an  unwanted  and 
undesirable  class  of  peoples,  in  pursuance  of  the  “divide 
and  rule’’  policy  of  “Malaya  for  the  Malays,”  which  is 
especially  evident  in  respect  of  representation  on  the 
F^eral  Legislative  Council  and  in  regard  to  Federal  citi¬ 
zenship.  Quality  is  the  very  root  and  foundation  of 
democracy,  and  representation  should  be  in  proportion  to 
numbers.  Thus  minorities  should  be  adequately  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Chinese  community,  which  should  constitute 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  inhabitants  of  the  Federation, 
has  i^ayed,  and  is  still  playing  a  vital  role  in  the  economic 
development  and  prosperity  of  Malaya  and  has  contributed 
a  major  part  of  the  revenue  necessary  to  administer  and 
develop  the  country  throughout  its  history  during  the  whole 


period  of  the  British  legime,  since  1819.  Simple  justice 
demands  that  proper  recognition  should  be  ^ven  to  the 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  endured  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
defence  of  Singapore  and  the  rest  of  Malaya  during  the 
Japanese  invasion  and  as  a  result  of  the  guerrilla  resistaice 
offered  to  the  invaders  and  to  the  exceptional  suffnin|l 
during  the  Japanese  occupation.  It  has  been  estimate 
that  tpore  than  20,000  Chinese  lost  their  lives  in  com^ 
quence  of  the  Japanese  war  in  Malaya.  Yet.  the  automatic 
acquisition  of  citizenship  which  is  made  easy  for  the 
Malays,  is  denied  to  a  Chinese  unless  both  of  Us  paitnii 
were  bom  in  and  have  been  resident  in  any  of  the  Fed«a- 
tion  territories  for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than 
15  years. 

The  most  menacing  feature  of  the  Constitutional  pro* 
posals,  however,  is  the  stipulation  of  the  Federation  Agtefr 
ment  that  no  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  any  of  the  imvi- 
sions  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
lative  Council  without  the  prior  approval  of  His  Majesty 
and  the  Conference  of  Rulers. 

The  entire  plan  should  be  reconstructed  on  a  new 
basis  by  a  competent  body,  such  as  a  Royal  Commission 
After  consultations  with  various  interests  and  all  section 
of  Malayan  opinion,  a  Constitution  should  be  evolved  whki 
would  offer  ample  scope  for  the  development  of  responsBife 
self-government  in  a  United  Malaya,  including  Singapore, 
and  which  would  ensure  equality  of  status  and  rights  to  aB 
who  make  Malaya  their  real  home  and  the  object  of  thiit 
loyalty. 

The  non-Malay  communities  recognise  the  specM 
position  of  the  Malays,  and  are  willing  to  co-operate  wiA 
them  in  every  way  to  safeguard  their  vital  interesH^ 
especially  with  a  view  to  their  economic,  political  and  soetd 
advancement.  TUs  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  • 
proper  equilibrium  between  the  different  communities  to 
create  a  truly  contented  and  prosperous  Malaya.  '  4 


CHINESE  IN  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 

by  G.  F.  Hudson 


ONE  of  the  principal  problems  of  South-East  Asia 
to-day  is  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  Chinese 
immigrant  communities  in  relation  to  the  new 
nationalist  movements  of  the  native  peoples  of  the  region. 
These  Chinese  communities  are  of  ancient  origin,  though 
their  numbers  have  been  greatly  increased  in  recent  times 
by  fresh  immigration  due  to  demands  created  by  modem 
economic  development.  That  there  should  have  been, 
from  early  times,  a  considerable  settlement  of  Chinese  in 
what  they  call  the  “  South  Sea  ”  region  is  quite  natural  in 
riew  of  the  way  the  South-East  Asian  countries,  except 
Burma,  are  grouped  round  the  South  China  Sea — Viet- 
Nam,  Cambodia,  Siam  and  Malaya  to  the  west  of  it, 
Indonesia  to  the  south  and  the  Philippines  to  the  east. 
This  sea,  like  a  Far  Eastern  Mediterranean,  invited  com- 
toercial  voyaging  between  its  surrounding  coasts,  the  more 
K)  as  the  civilisation  of  China  produced  a  big  demand  for 
products  of  the  tropical  south,  such  as  spices,  pearls,  ivory, 
gold  and  rare  woods.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
countries  were  in  general  backward  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  it  was  also  a  natural  process  for  large-scale  trade  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  merchants  from  countries  more 
advanced  economically,  who  would  settle  at  points  con¬ 
venient  for  trade  and  form  distinct  elements  in  the  local 
population. 

During  most  of  recorded  history,  however,  this 
economic  ascendency  in  South-East  Asia  has  belonged,  not 
to  the  Chinese,  but  to  voyagers  from  Arabia  and  South 
India.  It  is  these  immigrants  coming  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  too,  who  have  had  the  more  far-reaching  cultural 
influence.  The  Hindu  settlers  introduced  their  religions, 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  and  in  many  cases  founded 
powerful  kingdoms  or  gained  political  domination  as 
lunisters  of  native  rulers.  In  this  way  grew  up  the  great 
medieval  empires  of  Cambodia — which  has  left  to  us  the 
wonderful  ruins  of  An^or,  buried  for  centuries  in  the 
jangle — of  Sri-Vishaya  in  Sumatra  and  of  Madjapahit  in 
Java.  This  Indian  influence  was  also  predominant  in 
Champa,  the  old  territory  of  the  Chams,  in  what  is  now  the 
central  part  of  Viet-Nam — and  even  in  the  Philippines. 
To-day  the  old  Hindu  civilisation  of  Indonesia  survives 
only  in  Bali;  to  the  north,  Burma,  Siam  and  Cambodia 
bold  to  Buddhism  as  their  traditional  religion.  Elsewhere 
in  the  south,  in  Malaya,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes 
and  Mindanao,  the  Moslem  religion,  propagated  by  the 
Arabs,  prevailed  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  and 
was  firmly  established  when  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
first  arrived  in  Far  Eastern  waters.  In  all  this  region, 
however,  it  is  now  no  longer  either  Indians  or  Arabs  who 
are  the  most  important  non-European  immigrant  element, 
but  the  Chinese. 

That  the  Chinese  were  comparatively  late-arrivals  as 
lettlers  was  due  to  their  being  originally  an  inland  people, 
who  only  took  to  the  sea  at  a  late  period  in  their  history. 
Chinese  civilisation  grew  up  in  the  great  plain  of  the 
Yellow  River,  then  in  the  basin  of  the  Yangtse,  and  only 
last  of  all  along  the  coasts  of  Kwangtung  and  Fukien, 
where  so  great  a  part  of  China’s  population  is  now  con¬ 
centrated.  TTiese  coastlands  used  to  be  inhabited  by  non- 


Chinese  tribes  of  relatively  low  culture.  The  Chinese  did, 
however,  expand  into  South-East  Asia  by  land.  From  the 
third  century  B.C.  they  had  control  of  what  is  now  Tong- 
king  and  of  a  port  which  may  be  identified  with  t^ 
modem  Haiphong  and  was  a  terminus  for  voyages  made 
by  Arab  and  Indian  seamen  coasting  round  Malaya  and 
Indo-China;  even  Greeks  from  Egypt  reached  this  point 
in  the  days  of  the  Antonine  emperors  of  Rome.  The 
Chinese  reached  Tongking  through  Hunan  and  Kwan^i; 
it  was  already  inhabited  by  the  people  now  called  Viet- 
Namese  (formerly  Annamese)  and  the  (Chinese  were  only  a 
ruling  minority.  Later  on,  shortly  before  KXX)  A.D.,  the 
Viet-Namese  threw  off  Chinese  rule  and  formed  a  kingdom 
of  their  own,  which  expanded  to  the  south  until  it  reached 
the  Mekong  delta,  where  the  great  rice  port  of  Saigon  now 
is.  The  Viet-Namese,  alone  among  the  peoples  of  South- 
East  Asia,  have  a  culture  mainly  Chinese  m  origin,  but 
politically  they  have  always  been  vigilant  against  Chinese 
penetration  and  possible  reconquest  and,  being  economi¬ 
cally  more  industrious  and  enterprising  than  most  of  the 
South  Sea  peoples,  they  have  had  less  need  of  immigrants 
for  carrying  on  trade;  as  a  result,  the  Chinese  are 
relatively  less  important  a  factor  in  Indo-China  and  less  of 
a  political  problem  than  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

The  overseas  commercial  expansion  of  the  Chinese 
really  dates  only  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries — 
the  time  of  the  Sung  dynasty — though  there  had  been  some 
Chinese  shipping  in  Indonesian  waters  and  even  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  a  much  earlier  date.  The  Sung  emperors 
were  forced  to  give  North  China  to  invaders  from 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  so  they  concentrated  on  the 
South  and  favoured  the  development  of  overseas  trade 
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from  the  Kwangtung  and  Fukien  ports.  Later,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  Cheng  Ho,  a  minister  of  the  third  Ming 
emperor,  sent  out  great  fleets,  which  intervened  in  Ae 
political  affairs  of  the  ^uth  !^a  lands  and  gave  China 
great  prestige  and  influence.  But  this  interest  was  not 
maintained,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  places  where  Chinese  traders  had  settled  mostly  came 
under  the  control  of  the  newly  arrived  seafaring  nations 
of  Europe — the  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Dutch.  The 
Europeans  sometimes  favoured  the  Chinese  communities 
because  of  their  commerce,  sometimes  came  into  conflict 
with  them,  but  in  neither  case  was  China  itself  involved; 
the  Chinese  empire  secluded  itself  more  and  more  from 
maritime  contacts.  The  Chinese  communities,  without 
becoming  fully  assimilated  to  their  neighbours,  tended  to 
lose  touch  with  China  and  have  only  local  interests;  often 
wealthy  Chinese  merchant  families  married  their  daughters 
to  native  rulers  and  nobles,  thus  acquiring  social  and 
political  influence.  The  genealogies  of  many  Malay  and 
Indonesian  dynasties  contain  a  Chinese  element,  and  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei,  in  Borneo,  on  his  enthronement  wears 
successively  four  kinds  of  costume  to  represent  the  four 
origins  of  his  family — native  Indonesian,  Indian  (through 
Sumatra),  Arab  and  Chinese. 

In  the  nineteenth  century*  a  new  development  began 
when  economic  enterprises  brought  fresh  waves  of 
Chinese  immigration.  The  Chinese  had  long  worked  tin 
mines  in  Malaya  by  primitive  methods;  when  these  were 
developed  for  the  world  market  with  modem  mining 
technique,  Chinese  labour  was  brought  in.  The  new 
petroleum  industry,  the  export  trade  in  rice  from  Siam 
and  the  many  kinds  of  small  business  stimulated  by  the 
new  age  of  world  commerce  attracted  large  numbers  of 
Chinese  emigrants  from  South  China.  A  “  plural  society  ” 
grew  up  in  the  South  Sea  countries  in  which  big  business 
was  European  or  American,  mediwn  and  small  business 
and  most  of  the  industrial  labour  was  Chinese,  and  agri¬ 
culture  and  subordinate  administration  remained  to  the 
native  inhabitants.  This  pattern  prevailed  in  Malaya  and 
Indonesia,  but  the  proportions  were  different;  in  Malaya 
the  Chinese  became  so  numerous  that  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country  they  now  outnumber  the  Malays,  while  in 
Indonesia,  though  absolutely  almost  as  numerous,  they  are 
a  small  minority  in  relation  to  the  total  population.  In  the 
Philippines,  also,  the  Chinese  are  a  small  minority,  and  in 


Indo-China,  as  already  mentioned,  they  are  not  very 
strong.  In  Siam,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  nearly  a  third 
of  the  population  and  virtually  control  the  economic  life 
of  the  country. 

From  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
“  Overseas  ”  Chinese,  as  they  ate  called,  began  to  b«W 
more  and  more  conscious  of  their  “  nationality  ”  (whether 
they  had  themselves  come  from  China  or  had  been  bom 
abroad)  and  Chinese  in  China  began  to  take  more  interest 
in  them.  The  Chinese  nationalist  movement  embodied  in 
the  Kuomintang  party  drew  much  of  its  financial  suppmt 
in  its  revolutionary  days  from  the  Overseas  Chinese,  and 
after  obtaining  power  in  China  treated  them  as  part  of  the 
Chinese  nation,  providing  for  their  representation  in  party 
and  state  elections.  The  remittances  sent  home  by 
emigrants  to  their  relatives  were  formerly  a  very  important 
part  of  China’s  foreign  exchange  and  the  South  Sea  is 
regarded  by  Chinese  economists  as  the  most  promising 
field  of  foreign  trade  expansion.  But  the  attachment  of  the 
Overseas  Chinese  to  China,  combined  with  the  jealousy  fw 
superior  Chinese  enterprise  and  wealth,  has  made  the 
Chinese  unpopular  with  the  native  nationalist  movements, 
Burmese,  Siamese,  Malay,  Indonesian  or  Filipino.  This 
has  put  the  Chinese  Government  in  a  dilemma. 

The  Kuomintang,  being  itself  based  on  a  principle  of 
emancipation  from  Western  imperialism,  has  always  in 
theory  professed  sympathy  for  other  Asiatic  nationalist 
movements  striving  to  get  rid  of  colonial  rule.  But  Chinese 
interests  in  the  South  Sea  countries  are  threatened  by  the 
transfer  of  power  to  native  nationalists  more  or  less  hostile 
to  the  Chinese  communities.  This  conflict  is  latent  in 
Malaya,  but  has  come  sharply  to  a  head  in  Indonesia. 
The  Indonesian  Republicans  have  shown  almost  as  much 
antagonism  to  the  Chinese  as  to  the  Dutch  and  many 
Chinese  have  been  killed  or  pillaged  in  the  disorders  in 
Java  and  Sumatra.  Local  Chinese  organisations  have 
appealed  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  protection,  and 
though  China  is  at  the  moment  too  weak  to  take  any 
drastic  action,  the  attitude  of  China  in  the  United  Nations 
is  by  no  means  as  favourable  as  that  of  India  towards  the 
claims  of  the  Indonesian  Republic.  China  is,  indeed,  the 
most  directly  affected  third  party  in  the  Dutch-Indonesian 
dispute  and,  if  the  Chinese  civil  war  were  to  be  brought 
to  an  end,  Chinese  concern  with  events  in  South-East  Asia 
would  be  manifested  much  more  strongly  than  it  is  now. 


WHITHER  THE  NEW  DOMINIONS?  (2) 

by  Maj.-Gen.  J.  R.  Hartwell,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

IN  the  last  article  it  was  suggested  that  whereas  India  and  disadvantages  likely  to  accrue  to  them  themselves, 
was  likely  to  opt  for  complete  independence  of  the  rather  than  to  Pakistan. 

Commonwealth  not  long  after  June,  1948,  consideration  It  may  well  be  asked  “  By  admitting  India  and  Pakis* 
of  the  factors  involved  seemed  to  indicate,  despite  Gazanfar  tan  to  Dominion  status  have  we  not  already  tied  our  hands 
Ali  Khan’s  fulminations  over  the  boundary  awards,  that  and  committed  ourselves  to  an  unilateral  decision  by  the 
Pakistan  would  desire  to  retain  Dominion  status  for  a  new  Dominions?  ”  since  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  Donii* 
considerably  longer  period.  Before  we  take  it  for  granted  nion  should  be  “  expelled  ”  from  the  Commonwealth  with- 
that  we  must  welcome  Pakistan  alone,  or  even  the  whole  out  very  grave  faults  on  her  part,  and  certainly  not  because 
sub-continent,  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  Common-  we  find  the  connection  inconvenient,  improfitable,  or  even 
wealth,  the  peoples  of  Britain  and  the  older  Dominions  gravely  dangerous.  In  this  connection  it  is  entirely  tyfxcal 
should  be  made  alive  to  the  implications  involved,  and  be  of  our  lack  of  clear  guidance  and  a  heavy  tendency  to  ^oss 
given  some  simple  form  of  balance  sheet  of  advantages  over  facts  which  are  momentarily  inconvenient,  that  brfore 
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the  3rd  June  pronouncement,  the  responsible  press  did  in 
fact  in  some  cases  hint,  even  if  vaguely  and  far  from  fully, 
at  the  difficulties  which  might  arise  if  Pakistan  “  opted  ”  for 
Dominion  status  next  year  and  India  did  not.  Since  the 
above  pronouncement,  however,  any  such  questioning 
seems  to  be  “taboo,”  although  the  difficulties  obviously 
remain  and  are  made  more  awkward  to  handle  since  the 
pronouncement,  simply  because  we  seem  committed. 

^t  us  assume  that  next  June  or  soon  after  that  world 
conditions  have  not  materially  or  politically  greatly 
changed,  India  leaves  the  Conunonwealth  and  P^istan 
does  not  What  are  our  gains  from  and  what  our  commit* 
ments  to  the  new  Dominion  of  Pakistan? 

These  may  be  (a)  economic  (b)  strategical.  Let  us 
briefly  look  at  the  economic  position  first.*  The  Dominion 
is  at  present  almost  entirely  non-industrial.  condition 
she  wiU  desire  to,  and  in  fact  must  remedy  as  soon  as  she 
possibly  can.  Her  close  association  with  Britain  should, 
therefore,  at  first  sight  provide  a  much  wanted  market  for 
our  experts  and  enterprise  on  which  so  much  of  our  past 
prosperity  was  founded.  But  against  this,  with  what 
exports  can  Pakistan  possibly  pay  for  her  imports? 

So  far  as  is  known  Pakistan  has  no  manufactured 
goods  to  export  and  her  position  as  regards  raw  materials 
and  cereals  has,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  been  largely  mis¬ 
read  or  mis-stated  in  such  articles  as  have  so  far  appeared 
in  the  press.  Her  great  potential  contribution  to  the  world’s 
market  is,  of  course,  jute.  But  it  has  already  been  recog¬ 
nised  that  she  is  practically  barren  of  jute  mills,  and  until 
these  can  be  established,  she  has  no  alternative  but  to  sell 
to  India,  who  can  process  the  raw  material.  It  has  been 
very  widely  stated  that  she  will  be  an  exporter  of  wheat 
from  the  I^njab  and  Sind,  but  this  I  believe  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  fallacy.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Punjab  in  an 
average  year  has  a  surplus  of  wheat  which  in  the  past  has 
been  exported  to  other  provinces.  But  the  N.W.F.  Province 
is  normally  a  large  importer  of  wheat  (and  incidentally  has 
never  been  anything  apinx>aching  self  supporting  finan¬ 
cially),  and  Sind’s  and  ^uchistan’s  output  nom^y  re¬ 
quires  some  help.  Over  and  above  this,  one  of  the  main 
difiiculties  over  the  boundary  decisions  in  the  Punjab  has 
been  the  very  extensive  and  complicated  canal  system,  for 
adiich  the  late  Sir  John  Benton  was  so  largely  responsible, 
and  oi»  which  the  fertility  of  the  once  “  Pauper  Province  ” 
almost  entirely  depends.  The  very  large  shift  of  population 
at  present  in  progress  will  certainly  unsettle  agncultural 
production  for  some  years  to  come,  even  if,  and  it  is  a  very 
capital  IF,  Sikhs,  Punjabi  Mussulmans,  and  Hindus  can 
shortly  agree  to  cut  com  instead  of  each  other’s  throats. 
Even  if  this  desideratum  is  only  just  over  the  horizon,  the 
canal  system  must  have  been  singularly  obliging  in  its 
adaptability  to  the  Boundary  Commission’s  wishes,  if  the 
latter  have  been  able  to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  either 
Moslem  or  Hindu  can  and  will  cut  off  the  waters  from 
irrigating  the  other’s  crops. 

Any  departing  Commissioner  can  tell  us  exactly  what 
this  would  lead  to — not  anyway  to  a  stepping-up  of  pro¬ 
duction.  No  doubt  that  the  I^njab,  taken  as  it  existed 
before  partition,  was  potentially  an  exporter  on  a  worth 
while  scale.  That  Pakistan  will  ever  be  this,  except  on  a 
very  long  term  basis.  I  sim^^y '  cannot  cr^it.  What 
remains?  Petroleum  products?  She  will  certainly  require 


all  she  produces,  more  and  more ’as  industrialisation  goes 
ahead.  Output  of  the  Baluchistan  mines?  The  same 
applies.  Cotton?  In  the  past  the  port  of  Karachi  has  done 
a  very  heavy  trade  in  this  staple,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
majority  came  from  India  or  Indian-affiliated  Rajputana 
states,  and  that  Pakistan  areas  will  have  little  if  any  sur¬ 
plus.  Incidentally,  this  port  of  Karachi  is  potentially  a 
very  great  industrial  asset  for  trade  up  the  ^rsian  Gulf, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Pakistan  may  manage  to  put  life 
into  the  Arab  trade,  which  so  far  has  always  proved  very 
disappointing.  But  again,  industrialisation  must  probably 
come  first  Tea?  Oilseeds?  Perhaps,  to  some  degree — 
but  it  seems  that  almost  any  Pakistan  surplus  of  almost  any 
description  is  overshadowed  by  one  factor  which  may  drive 
her  to  sell,  when  she  can,'  exclusively  to  India — the  vital 
necessity  for  coal,  of  which  she  possesses  none,  if 
industrialisation  is  to  make  headway. 

There  is.  however,  one  industry  which  might  prove 
really  remunerative  and  capable  of  being  put  into  produc¬ 
tion  cheaply  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Kashmir.  This  is  the  turned  and  dried  fruit 
trade.  A  start  on  a  small  scale  has  recently  been  made 
near  Peshawar  in  the  N.W.F.  Province.  The  produce  of 
this  province  is  capable  of  quick  and  considerable  increase 
and  the  potentialities  of  Kashmir  are  almost  unlimited. 

To  sum  up.  Economically  Pakistan’s  value  to  the 
Commonwealth  seems  confined  to  her  potentialities  as  an 
export  rruirket  for  the  heavy  mdustries  and  manufactured 
goods.  But  until  industrialisation  is  fully  developed,  it  is 
not  evident  how  Pakistan  can  possibly  develop  the  trade 
to  pay  for  such  imports  and  meanwhUe  assistance  to  her 
would  have  to  take  the  form  of  a  long-term  and  unattrac¬ 
tive  gamble.  Is  Britain  in  any  position  to  go  in  for  this, 
and  would  private  ca^Mtal  be  attracted?  Not  mine.  It  is 
not  known  what  share  of  British  India’s  sterling  balances 
go  to  Pakistan  and  might  be  set  against  imports,  but  this 
is  unremunerative  dealing  in  the  long  run. 

And  now  what  about  the  strategic  balance  shert?  The 
first  asset  is  largely  psychological.  Pakistan  is  considerably 
the  largest  Mohamm^an  state  in  the  world  arxl  js.  of 
course,  the  first  such  state  to  enter  the  Commonwealth.  As 
William  C.  Bullitt  truly  writes  in  The  Great  Globe  Itself: 
“  The  great  bulk  of  the  (British)  Empire  lies  close  to  the 
Indian  ocean  in  an  immense  semi-circle  that  sweeps  from 
South  Africa  to  India  and  thence  to  Australia.”  And  he 
might  well  have  added  that  the  countries  within  this  area 
are  very  rapidly  increasing  in  weight  and  importance  to  the 
Empire  as  the  focus  of  world  strategy  tends  to  shift  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  the  collapM  of 
Germany  and  the  rise  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  main  possibility 
of  future  conflicts.  Contiguous  to  this  same  semi-circle 
are  to  be  found  the  vitally  important  states  of  Arabia,  Iran. 
Oman,  Malaya  and  the  islands  of  the  Western  F^cific, 
which,  where  not  entirely  Mohammedan,  contain  very  large 
Mohammedan  populations.  India  has  already  taken  the 
lead  in  the  counsels  of  East  Asia.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
Pakistan  may  have  a  very  important  part  to  play  in  con¬ 
solidating  Mohanunedan  opinion  in  the  vital  area  as  an 
asset  of  great  worth  to  the  Em|^.  should  her  security 
be  here  threatened? 

_ (to  be  concluded.) _ 

♦See  page  30. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  ORIENTAL  LEARNING  (I) 

by  Sir  John  Pratt,  K.B.E.,  CM.G. 


The  steps  that  are  now  being  taken  by  the  government 
to  imptement  the  recommendations  of  the  Scarbrough 
Commission  and  the  formation  >at  a  recent  Conference 
at  Cambridge  of  an  Association  of  British  Orientalists  are 
welcome  signs  that  the  revival  of  oriental  studies  in  this 
country  has  begun.  Oriental  studies  in  this  context  should 
receive  the  widest  possible  interpretation.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  a  bias  in  favour  of  philology  but  it  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  that  these  studies  should  be  broadened  to 
include  each  oriental  civilisation  in  all  its  major  aspects.* 
The  Report  of  the  Scarbrough  Commission  points  out  that 
the  attention  hitherto  given  to  oriental  studies  is  neither 
apin'opriate  to  our  position  as  a  great  power  nor  adequate 
to  our  imperial  responsibilities  ai^  that  it  would  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  national  interest  to  allow  the  present  state  of 
affairs  to  continue.  Here  again  the  [rfirase  “national  in¬ 
terest  “  must  be  interpretated  in  the  widest  jwssible  sense. 
Teaching  the  Chinese  language  to  representatives  of  British 
firms  doing  business  in  China  is  an  object  of  first  rate 
importance,  but  something  much  more  fundamental  is  in¬ 
volved  than  finding  markets  for  British  manufactures.  One 
can  hardly  pick  up  a  serious  journal  without  reading  some 
discussion  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  abyss  into  which  we 
are  in  danger  of  falling.  Canon  Demant,  for  example, 
interinrets  the  crisis  of  our  time  as  the  breakdown  of  a  civili¬ 
sation.  “  Our  western  civilisation,”  he  says,  “  is  showing 
on  the  largest  scale  ever  known  all  the  signs  which  have 
marked  the  disintegration  of  cultures  in  the  past !  ” 

One  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  civilisation  in  the 
past  has  been  physical  isolation  from  other  cultures  or  its 
spiritual  equivalent,  intolerance  of  new  ideas;  and  the 
malady  from  which  western  civilisation  is  now  suffering 
may  in  part  be  due  to  the  aloof  and  contemptuous  attitude 
it  has  hitherto  adopted  towards  the  great  civilisation  of 
the  east.  It  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  label  this 
attitude  “  imperialism  ”  and  dismiss  it  from  further  con¬ 
sideration.  Much  trouble,  of  course,  is  saved  by  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  attaching  labels — especially  to  things  you  do  not 
like — but  the  effect  is  generally  to  over-simplify  problems 
that  are  worthy  of  close  examination.  Rejection  of  foreign 
ideas  is  not  exclusively  a  nineteenth  century  phenomenon, 
nor  has  the  west  sinned  more  deeply  in  this  respect  than 
the  east.  If  the  Graeco-Roman  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
world  had  felt  the  influence  of  the  humanistic  culture  of 
Confucian  China  Europe  might  never  have  taken  the  fatal 
plunge  into  the  Dark  Ages.  Chinese  civilisation  reached 
its  highest  point  when  the  T’ang  Emperors  made  Ch’ang 
An  the  cultural  cafHtal  of  the  world,  but  some  centuries 
later  the  Chinese,  after  driving  out  the  Mongols,  shut  them¬ 
selves  in  behind  a  barrier  of  mountains,  deserts  and  the 
ocean.  Their  civilisation  then  slowly  decayed  from  within 
until  it  met  the  impact  of  the  west  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Until  then  “no  new  stirring  from 
without  was  at  hand  to  rescue  the  perishing  genius  of  the 
nation  from  itself  ”  and  the  collapse  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 


tury  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  urge  to  acquire  western 
learning  which  culminated  in  the  national  revival  in  the 
twentieth  centvny. 

It  was  fortunate  that  this  mingling  of  cultures  be^ 
at  the  eastern  end  and  took  the  form  of  an  uprising  against 
the  nineteenth  century  imperialism  of  the  West,  for  this 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  us  also.  Throughout  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centimes  the  British  and  the 
Chinese  each  denied  the  title  of  “  civilised  ”  to  the  other. 
Our  knowledge  of  Chinese  culture  hardly  extended  beyond 
a  liking,  which  sometimes  became  a  craze,  for  Chinoiserie, 
while  ^e  Chinese  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  deal  with  a  fierce  and  restless  people  who  had 
obviously  been  bom  and  brought  up  outside  the  pale  of 
civilisation.  It  was  not  until  the  Chinese  came  over  to  our 
side  of  the  fence  and  began  to  take  an  interest  in  our 
civilisation  that  we  at  length  began  to  realise  that  a  great 
culture  lay  behind  the  silks  and  porcelain  and  lacquer  that 
had  been  pouring  into  Europe  for  three  centuries.  “The 
rise  of  a  politically  conscious  class,”  says  the  Scarbrough 
Report,  “has  led  to  a  very  natural  desire  to  emphasise 
the  value  of  each  country’s  own  traditional  culture  and  to 
assert  its  independence  in  political  and  commercial  relations 
with  the  countries  of  the  west.”  The  nationalist  movement 
began  in  China  about  the  turn  of  the  century  and  it  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  the  Reay  Committee  was  appointed 
in  1907  to  consider  the  organisation  of  oriental  studies  in 
London  while  the  first  book  to  tell  us  about  Chinese  art, 
“  Painting  in  the  Far  East,”by  the  late  Lawrence  Binyon, 
was  pubhshed  in  1908. 

This  was  at  any  rate  a  beginning,  but  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens.  it  was  not  followed  up.  The  lamentably  slow  a^ 
fitful  progress  made  since  the  Reay  Committee  reported 
in  1908  is  faithfully  set  out  in  the  Scarbrough  Report  The 
one  solid  achievement  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  but  little  use  was 
made  even  of  such  facilities  as  existed,  and  when  the«Pacific 
war  broke  out  in  1941  we  were  handicapped  by  lack  of 
men  who  had  even  an  elementary  Imowl^ge  of  oriental 
languages.  The  war,  however,  brought  certain  compensa¬ 
tions  in  its  train,  “The  peofdes  of  the  world  are  drawn 
together  as  never  before  by  a  common  need  to  struggle 
out  of  an  abyss  of  political  and  economic  disorder  caused 
by  the  war.”  and  the  government  has  responded  nobly  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Scarbrough  Commission  to  make  “  a  con¬ 
scious  and  imaginative  effort  to  build  a  new  relationship  on 
the  foundation  of  mutual  interest  in  our  respective  ways  of 
life  and  thought  and  in  our  cultural  achievements.”  The 
same  spirit  is  stirring  in  the  East,  and  English  scholars  will 
not  soon  forget  the  timely  action  of  the  Chinese  government 
in  granting  IS  Scholarships  for  the  study  of  Chinese  in 
British  Universities. 

*  Philology  is  often  used  to  denote  comparative  philology.  Here, 
as  in  the  Scarbrough  Report  its  meaning  is  the  study  of  langusp 
and  literature. 
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The  grand  object  which  the  Scarbrough  Commission 
kept  steadily  in  view  was  the  building  up  of  an  academic 
tradition  for  it  is  only  by  calling  into  existence  a  body  of 
scholars  of  high  intellectual  attainments  that  all  other  sub¬ 
sidiary  objects  can  be  achieved.  The  commission  recom¬ 
mended.  therefore,  that  in  place  of  the  existing  isolate 
Professorshii».  strong  Oriental  departments  should  be  built 
up  in  the  Universities  {nroviding  a  wide  variety  of  teaching 
and  maintaining  a  proper  balance  between  languages  and 
related  subjects  such  as  history,  philosophy  and  economics. 
The  most  pressing  need  was  clearly  the  selection  and 
training  of  young  scholars  who  might  later  receive  univer¬ 
sity  appointments  and  provide  a  ladder  of  promotion  from 
the  junior  to  the  highest  academic  posts  in  the  new  Oriental 
Departments.  It  is  hoped  that  this  need  may  be  met  by 
the  grant  of  195  postgraduate  studentships  of  which  fifty 
would  be  held  in  the  Far  Eastern  and  South-East  Asian 
fields.  The  Commission  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  integration  of  oriental  studies  with  the  vast  network 
of  the  humanities  and  sciences,  while  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  deal  with  the  specific  problems  of  translation,  teaching 
materials,  libraries,  contacts  with  oriental  countries  and 
research.  It  is  estimated  th&t  the  cost  of  building  up 
University  Departments  would  rise  to  £225.000  a  year  after 
five  years  and  to  double  that  sum  after  ten  years  and  that 
the  195  studentships  would  involve  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  the  nature  of  £40.000.  It  is  gratifying, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  the  government  has  this  year  plac^ 
at  the  disposal  of  the  University  Grants  Committee  the  sum 
of  £125.000  to  be  earmarked  for  the  building  up  of  the 
proposed  University  Departments  and  a  further  sum  of 
£10.000  for  the  postgraduate  studentships.  Committees 
and  Specialist  Sub-committees  for  the  purpose  of  surveil¬ 
lance  and  co-ordination  have  also  been  set  up  on  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  Commission. 

The  Scarbrough  Report  was  signed  in  April.  1946. 
and  published  a  year  later.  In  September.  19^.  a  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Oxford  to  celebrate  the  Bicentenary  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  the  greatest  orientalists  this 
country  has  produced.  The  Conference  was  attended  by 
47  persons  who  were  thus  able  to  meet  together  and  discuss 
for  the  space  of  four  days  in  public  and  in  private  the 
problems  that  .arise  in  the  field  of  oriental  studies.  The 
range  of  the  discussions  is  indicated  by  the  resolution 
adopted.  These  dealt  with  the  question  of  intensive  courses 
at  the  preliminary  stage  of  oriental  language  study,  the 
value  of  which  had  been  demonstrated  during  the  war;  the 
l^ce  of  the  spoken  language  and  the  use  of  technical  aids 
in  language  teaching;  instructional  manuals;  texts  for 
academic  curricula;  a  programme  of  translations;  principles 
^  methods  of  translations;  research  and  publication  facili- 
ti»;  microfilming  of  MSS  in  British  libraries;  the  place  of 
history,  religion  and  art  in  oriental  curricula;  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  oriental  subjects  into  non-oriental  curricula;  and. 
last  but  not  least,  (^-operation  with  American  and  Conti¬ 
nental  scholars. 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  problems  of  research, 
some  of  them  of  a  technical  character,  but  the  subject  which 
gave  rise  to  the  most  interesting  discussions  and  which 

on  croppin®  up  throughout  the  Conference  w?s  that 


of  the  use  and  value  of  translations.  Several  speakers  drew 
attention  to  the  great  part  translations  have  played  in 
moulding  and  developing  civilisations  in  the  past.  Trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  have  had  as  great  an 
influence  in  the  Far  East  as  the  Bible  in  England  or  trans¬ 
lations  from  Greek  in  mediaeval  Europe.  The  Islamic 
Renaissance  was  based  on  translations  of  Greek  science, 
philosoi^y  and  mathematics,  but  by  their  neglect  of  Greek 
poet^  and  fine  literature  the  civilsation  of  die  Arabs  was 
deprived  of  the  highest  insinration  of  ancient  time.  It  is 
disturbing  to  be  told  that  only  one  ten  thousandth  part  of 
T’ang  poetry  has  been  translated  and  that  oriental  literature 
is  so  vast  that  no  one  dreams  of  asking  that  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  it  should  be  translated.  This  compares 
unfavourably  with  Chinese  achievements  in  this  line.  A 
Chinese  catalogue  of  the  sixth  century  mentions  oyer  two 
thousand  volumes  of  Buddhist  works  and  one  two  cen¬ 
turies  later  2.278  works  in  7.000  volumes,  but  it  is  clear 
that,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  we  shall  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  lower  standard  than  this.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
important  that  as  rapid  progress  as  possible  should  be 
made  with  the  translation  of  oriental  literature  for  without 
translations  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  effect  to  two  of  the 
most  important  recommendations  of  the  Scarbrou^  Com¬ 
mission.  namely,  that  a  proper  balance  should  be  main¬ 
tained  l^tween  language  and  the  equally  important  related 
subjects  such  as  history,  {^ilosophy  and  economics,  and 
that,  as  one  method  of  effecting  the  integration  of  oriental 
studies  with  the  vast  field  of  the  humanities  and  the 
sciences,  graduates  in  other  subjects  such  as  history,  philo¬ 
sophy.  anthropblogy  and  economics,  should  be  encouraged 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  oriental  field. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Over-Seas  League 


A  GREAT  deal  of  the  meeting  and  discussions  which 
give  Londoners  an  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted 
with  Indian  and  Far  Eastern  problems,  are  organised 
by  the  Over-Seas  League  at  their  World  H^qua^rs. 
The  League,  which  is  a  non-party  society  of  British  subje^ 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  fortunate  in  having 
amongst  its  members  many  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
the  ^8t.  and  in  having  at  its  disposal  ample  and  well- 
appointed  premises.  The  Over-Seas  League  was  founded 
in  1910  with  the  aim  of  promoting  co-operation  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
Empire  and  of  establishing  personal  goodwill  and  mutual 
service  between  individuals  at  home  and  overs^.  C^e 
of  the  League’s  main  objects  is  to  foster  interest  in  Empire 
affairs  and  problems  which  it  ably  discharges  through  lec¬ 
tures.  discussions,  film  displays  and  through  a  most  useful 
and  instructive  monthly  Journal  called  Overseas.  Apart 
from  the  complete  Club  facilities  at  Headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don.  the  League  has  branches  in  most  important  centres 
ove^e'is  a^d  over  400  Corresponding  Secretaries. 
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KECHIL  MAKAN 

fKechil  Makan  it  a  mixed  Mcdayan  dish,  consisting  of  savouries  and  sweetmeats  falcen  before  dinner.) 


The  Eastern  frontiers  of  Burma  contain,  among  others, 
two  peoples —  the  Shans  and  the  Kachins.  Although 
neighbours,  in  temperament  and  character  they  are 
very  different.  In  one.  day  I  was  treated  to  two  displays 
which  accentuated  this  difference.  One.  a  sword  dance  by 
the  Kachins.  grim,  orderly,  war-like,  the  other,  a  floral 
dance  by  thirty  or  so  Shan  lads,  in  perfect  unison  and  with 
a  daintiness  and  grace  all  its  own. 

The  Sawbwa  of  Mongpawn,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
attack  on  the  Burmese  Ministers,  was  a  Shan  prince 
of  a  singularly  gentle  and  happy  disposition.  When 
I  heard  the  news  I  pictured  his  little  family  as  I  saw  it  at 
his  palace,  the  Sawbwa  Haw.  His  four  children  were 
gathered  around  their  father  in  obvious  love  and  admira¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  often  of  them  to  me  and  was  making  many 
plans  for  their  education  and  upbringing. 

The  decision  to  create  a  Kachin  State  will  give  many 
opportunities  to  able  young  Kachin  men  and  women. 
Few  have  received  education  in  the  past  and  often  the 

services  of  those  few  have  been  little  sought  after.  Major 

Shan  Lone,  for  instance,  who  is  now  an  officer  in  the  Fron¬ 
tier  Service  and  who  was  awarded  the  O.B.E.  and  M.C., 
for  his  outstanding  work  as  a  guerilla  leader,  before  the 
war  was  employed  by  Government,  in  spite  of  a  degree  at 
Rangoon  University,  as  a  clerk  on  routine  duties  in  the 

Secretariat. 


I  REMEMBER  many  years  ago  at  Penang  we  were  con¬ 
sidering  the  character  and  fiaancial  stability  of  a  certain 
Chinese  with  whom  we  were  asked  to  do  business.  We 
sent  for  Ah  Weng.  our  head  clerk,  and  posed  this  question : 
“  Ah  Weng.  is  Mr.  So-and-so  an  honest  man?  ”  Ah  Weng 
considered  the  matter  for  a  few  moments  and  then  said 
slowly,  in  his  rather  metallic  voice.  “  He  always  mems  to 

be  honest,  but  sometimes  circumstances  are  too  strong  for 
him.” 


TO  what  extent  Sir  Richard  Winstedt.  who  is  believed 

by  every  toiling  Malayan  schoolboy  to  have  invented 
Malay  syntax,  is  responsible  for  the  neat  adaptation  of 
old  words  to  modem  ne^s  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fxocess 
is  interesting.  Take  the  word  mala,  an  eye.  This  was 
traditionally  used  in  such  expressions  as  mata  hari  =  the 

eye  of  the  day  «  dawn;  mata  hari  mati  =  the  death  of 
the  eye  of  the  day  =  sunset  But  now  we  get  mata  mata 
—  all  eyes  =  policeman,  mata  glap  =  the  eye  that  sees  in 
the  daik  =  detective.  And  then  there  is  the  case  of 
Wayang  =  play;  wayang  glap  =  the  play  in  the  dark 
—  cinema.  A  pretty  word  is  bunga  =  flower,  also  used 
for  interest  on  money  (when  owed  to  a  Sikh  moneylender 
well  watered  with  tears).  Something  of  the  same  kind  has 


happened  in  Wales  where  Sir  Richard  can  have  had  no 
responsibility,  for  instance,  ariandy  =  money  house  = 
bank. 


PENANG  before  the  war  and  possibly  even  to-day  had 
interesting  links  with  the  old  East  Ii^ia  Company,  for 
it  was  once  a  Province  of  India.  The  tambis,  or 
messengers,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  still  wore  the  moon 
shaped  hats  and  maroon  sashes  of  the  old  Company,  ^ 
coat  of  arms  above  the  Judges’  Chair  was  the  one  installed 
in  John  C!ompwy  days  and  the  Government  was  known  to 
the  local  inhabitants  as  the  “  Company  the  Crown  Prone- 
cutor  or  Lawyer,  for  instance,  was  called  “  Liar  Company" 
an  unfortunate  description  I  always  thought. 

OLD  sayings  in  the  East  often  repay  attention.  That 
which  says,  for  instance,  that  when  the  bamboo 
flowers  it  is  a  sign  of  famine,  is  often  true.  When  the 
bamboo  flowers  there  are  no  succulent  shoots  for  the  nts 
to  eat  so  they  devour  the  rice  instead.  Then  the  one  whkfa 
connects  rain  with  plague  has  a  logical  foundation.  Whoi 

the  rains  start  the  rats  leave  the  open  fields  for  the  warn, 

dry  houses  closely  crowded  with  humanity  and  soon  the 

lively,  plague-carrying  flea  hops  from  the  rat  to  the  humaa 
ITH  the  waning  of  the  influence  of  the  western 

powers  in  the  Far  East  the  astrologer  returns  once 

more  in  his  traditional  rdle  and  with  much  of  his 

ancient  power.  In  private  matters  his  advice  has  always 
been  sought,  now  it  is  often  called  in  aid  in  public  matters 
as  weU. 


Western  Samoa  Report 

The  first  field  team  ever  sent  out  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  has  returned  from  the 

Central  Pacific,  where  it  investigated  the  Samoans’ 

petition  for  self-government.  It  will  submit  its  Report  to 

the  Council  in  November. 

Western  Samoa,  the  1.130  square  mile  chain  of  Pacihc 
islands,  is  now  administered  by  New  Zealand  under  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  System.  The  islands  were  a 

German  Colony  from  1899  to  1914,  and  were  governed 
by  New  Zealand  between  the  two  World  Wars  under  i 
Mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This,  last  winter,  was 
transferred  to  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council. 


Note  :  In  the  article  “  Colonial  Research  in  the  Far  East,”  p.  20, 
September  issue,  please  read  £200,000  plan  for  St.  Helena,  instead 
of  £200  million;  and  £1,200,000  approved  grants  during  the  year, 
instead  of  £1,200  million 
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recent  conference  in  Cambridge.  Our 
current  issue  contains  the  first  of  two 
articles  by  Sir  John  Pratt  (p.l6)  on  this 
subject. 


Javanese  Music 

Javanese  music  was  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  given  by  Dr.  Jaap  Kunst  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Over-Seas  League 
skh-Hindu  Political  Conference  and  the  Royal  India  Society  on  October 

Representatives  from  all  parts  of  India  1st.  Dr.  Kunst,  who  is  a  well-known 
attended  a  joint  Sikh-Hindu  conference  Dutch  musicologist,  and  the  greatest 
ip  London  under  the  auspices  of  the  living  expert  on  Javanese  music,  spent 
Hindu  Association  of  Europe.  Prof,  over  fifteen  years  studying  this  subject. 
Gunga  Singh  and  Dr.  Diwan  Singh,  He  explained  how  music  is  an  eve^day 
President  of  the  Association,  gave  first  feature  in  Javanese  life  and  is  enjoyed 
hand  accounts  of  the  disturbances,  and  classes  alike.  There  are  nearly 
all  speakers  felt  that  had  India  been  17,000  orchestras  in  the  island,  which 
left  as  one  whole  unit,  the  massacres  means  in  some  parts  one  orchestra  to 
would  never  have  taken  place.  A  reso-  every  200  people.  The  quality  of  these 
lution  passed  expressed  honor  at  the  orchestras  varies,  naturally,  the  best 
killings  and  called  upon  the  Govern-  being  Ibose  belonging  to  the  households 
ment  of  India  to  press  thp  Pakistan  9^  lb®  nobility  or  moneyed  classes.  The 
Government  to  stop  the  butchery,  and  instruments  themselves  range  from 
also  deplored  the  attitude  of  a  section  gongs  of  all  sizes,  drums  and  xylo- 
of  the  British  Press  which  stressed  the  phones  to  bamboo  flutes.  As  far  as 
atrocities  of  the  Sikhs 'and  Hindus  but  could  judge  by  the  recorded  exam- 

not  of  the  Muslims.  The  Conference  osed  by  Eh-.  Kunst  to  iUustrate  his 

urged  the  necessity  of  food,  thpiti-r,  taiir.  Javanese  music,  even  to  the  unim- 
Dudical  find  transport  relief  for  the  hated  Western  ear,  IS  fascinahng,  being 

refugees.  Raj  Kumar  of  Mandi  State  exotic  and  highly  stylised  like  Javanese 
was  in  the  chair,  and  amongst  the  dancing.  Its  melodic  patterns  are  plea- 
speakers  were  Mr.  F.  C.  Sondhi.  the  smg  and  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  in 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association;  Sir-  drumming  alone.  One  can  only 

dar  Mehrban  Singh  Dupia  and  Dr.  M. 

D.  Thakore.  plione  wcords  this  beautiful  music  will 

sooner  or  later  be  made  available  to  a 

A*>cUitIon  of  British  Malay.  audience. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wurtzburg.  who  was  re- 

elected  President  of  the  Association  of  Indian  MegaUthlc  Cultures 

tah  Malaya  at  their  Annud  toiKral  At  ,  ,„5jtiiig  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 

Society,  with  Sir  Richard  Winstedt  in 

9*  *^***™* lithic  Cultures  in  India”  supported  by 

on  »  film-  Excavations  show  that  the 

Nfalava  megalithic  cultures,  which  are  charac- 

f™  W^^ in  a  ZTf  by  the  use  of  stones  for  burial 
£i.^  places,  once  spread  all  over  southern 

I^dia  and  that  people  of  that  period 

ng  aU  the  backing  they  deserved.  jqqIj  Living  remnants  of 

nch,  but  he  re-  cultures  are  found  in  Assam, 
called  that  she  had  contnbuted  over 
£17  milbon  to  the  costs  of  the  war. 

China  Society 

Mtish  OricntalMs  At  a  luncheon  arranged  by  the  China 

The  formation  of  an  Association  of  Society  to  enable  him  to  meet  the 

British  Orientalists  was  decided  at  a  numerous  new  members,  F.  T.  Cheng, 


Indian  Megalithic  Cultures 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  with  Sir  Richard  Winstedt  in 
the  chair.  Prof.  C.  von  Furer-Haimen- 

dorf.  Professor  of  Anthropology  and 
Adviser  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad’s 
Government,  lectured  on  the  “Mega- 

lithic  Cultures  in  India”  supported  by 

a  film.  Excavations  show  that  the 
megalithic  cultures,  which  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  use  of  stones  for  burial 
places,  once  spread  all  over  southern 
India  and  that  people  (rf  that  period 
used  iron  tools.  Living  remnants  of 
these  cultures  are  found  in  Assam. 


the  Chinese  Ambassador,  said  that  the 
British  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  Chinese  was  warmly  reciprocated 
by  the  latter,  and  that  this  co-operation 
was  of  world  importance.  The  Chinese, 
constituting  a  quarter  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  British,  with  their  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations,  were  bound  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  better  and  more  sensible 
world.  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  NeiU  Malcolm 
presided. 


Indian  Sculpture 

To  mark  the  re-opening  of  the  Indian 
Section  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  an  exhibition  of  the  “  Human 
Form  in  Indian  Sculpture  ”  has  been 
organised  by  the  Keeper.  Mr.  K.  de  B. 
Ci^rington.  The  exhibition  was  opened 
by  Lord  Listowel  and  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  given  by  Ram  Gopal,  the 
Indian  dancer.  The  exhibition  is 
arranged  to  show  certain  characteristic 
features  in  the  treatment  of  the  human 
form  at  different  periods  in  Indian 
sculpture.  There  are  45  exhibits  ranging 

fiom  Indus  Valley  sculpture  of  the  third 

millenium  B.C.  up  to  the  18th  century 

A.D. 


Ex-Govemor  Speaks  on  Malaya 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  development 

of  Malaya  was  given  at  Over-Seas 
House  by  Sir  Shenton  Thomas,  former 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Malay 
States,  now  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Over-Seas  League. 
Among  the  points  he  made  was  that 
Malay  was  one  of  the  largest  doUar- 

eaming  colonies,  if  not  the  largest,  in 
the  Empire,  and  that  there  was  now 
great  need  for  machinery  to  develop 

the  tin  which,  with  rubber,  formed  its 

greatest  industries.  Of  the  history  of 

malaria  there  he  said  that  immediately 
after  Sir  Ronald  Ross’s  discovery. 
Malaya  was  the  first  Government,  in 
1910,  to  seek  to  control  the  anophele 
mosquito.  Then,  the  death  roU  was 
63  per  cent.;  within  ten  years  of  control 
by  means  of  drainage  and  oil  spraying 
on  still  waters  it  was  reduced  to  18.5 
per  cent.  In  fact,  Malaya  became  one 
of  the  healthiest  trofne  countries  in  the 
Empire;  but  the  deterioration  during 
the  Japanese  occupation  was  serious. 


the  Commonwealth  Corporation  until  such  time  as  Japan  Worried  farmers,  superstitious  about  a  “  black  watery 
can  resume  normal  trade  relations  with  other  countries,  liquid  ”  oozing  from  their  rice-patches,  told  the  authoridcs. 
Mr.  Norman  Westwood,  veteran  film  agent  in  the  Far  East,  Geologists  soon  established  the  fact  that  the  traditionally 
represents'the  Corporation  in  the  new  venture,  the  primary  sacred  rice  fields  had  struck  oil. 
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1  THINK  I  was  five  or  six  years  oW  when  I  first  en¬ 
countered  the  English.  It  happened  in  this  way. 

Of  my  father  we  saw  little :  he  was  generally  away. 
“  busy,”  as  Grandmother  would  say,  “  putting  the  fear  of 
God  into  rascals.”  That  is  to  say.  he  was  a  judge  who 
toured  the  countrywide  holding  judidtd  inquests.  He  came 
home,  which  was  then  at  Hyderabad  Sind,  about  once  a 
month.  Then  began  a  regular  f£te  for  me. 

On  one  of  his  week-end  visits  Father  took  me,  as  usual, 
to  Muncherji’s  store  (I  still  remember  the  place)  to  buy 
what  sweets  I  liked.  Some  English  officers  happened  to 
be  present  Sedng  me,  they  burst  out  laughmg.  and  no 
wonder,  for  I  must  have  looked  extremely  comit^.  I  was 
tigged  out  as  a  captain  in  the  British  Navy,  and  in  my 
gloved  hand  I  clutched  a  gold-headed  cane  as  big  as  myself. 
Anyhow,  I  was  very  im>ud  of  my  toggery — hadn’t  the  town 
boys  ga2^  at  me  in  awed  respect? — and  so  I  didn’t  quite 
understand  the  unseemly  behaviour  of  the  English  offiicm. 
1  went  up  to  them  and  said :  ”  I  belong  to  the  Senior  Ser¬ 
vice.  I’m  a  sailor — ^a  captain.” 

To  my  surprise,  each  officer  rose,  saluted  me  smartly, 
snd  bought  me  a  packet  of  sweets,  saying  ”With  the 
compliments  of  the  Army.” 

I  refused  to  take  any  gifts  from  strangers.  “Father 
can  buy  me  anything  I  want.”  I  said.  • 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  persuaded  me  to 
accept  their  peace-offerings. 

I  returned  home,  rather  well  impressed  with  the 
English.  In  fact.  I  decided  to  become  a  “poldier.”  as  I 
then  called  a  soldier.  And  for  the  family  1  remained  a 
poldier  till,  a  few  years  later,  I  became  seriously  ill. 

*  *  *  • 

.  The  usual  doctors  were  sent  for,  but  I  steadily  grew 
worse.  Frightened.  Mother  at  once  sent  for  Father.  His 
coming  did  me  some  good,  but  I  was  a  ghost  of  myself. 
Father  was  alarmed,  and  fetched  the  Ci^  Surgeon,  the 
only  English  doctor  in  the  town.  This  was  a  genial  giant 
with  particularly  soothing  manners.  He  examined  me 
carefully  and  said.  “  Young  man,  you’ll  soon  be  all  right. 
They  seem  to  have  been  starving  you.  Eat  what  1  pres¬ 
ent.” 

‘  The  very  sight  of  food  sickened  me.  so  1  groaned 
“  I’m  not  hungry;  I  don’t  want  to  eat  anyt^g.” 

Here  Father  spoke  in  whispers  to  the  doctor.  The 
latter  listened  care^y,  and  then  smiled.  Suddenly  turn¬ 
ing  to  me,  he  remarked:  “It’s  a  pity  you  can’t  be  a 
poldier.” 

“  Why  not?  ”  I  almost  sat  up  “  1  want  to  be  a  poldier.” 
“  WeU,  then,  yoa>must  get  strong.  The  British  Army 
has  no  room  for  weaklings.”  Here  he  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  my  bed,  which  creaked  ominously,  and  began  to 
tell  me.  in  excellent  Sindhi.  of  the  huge  quantities  of  food 
which  good  English  soldiers  consumed.  He  continued  to 
talk,  arid  made  me  laugh  several  times.  He  finished  by 
saying:  “A  poldier  on  an  empty  stomach  is  a  walking 

joke.” 
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Father  nodded  his  head  in  agreement 

“  All  righC’  I  said,  “  I’ll  cat  whatever  I  can.” 

“That’s  a  good  boy,”  remarked  the  doctor,  patting 
my  thin  hand. 

He  came  to  see  me  every  day.  always  bringing  me 
something  from  his  kitchen  that  tast^'nice.  He  stay^  for 
an  hour  or  more,  talking  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  V. 
of  Marlborough  and  Y^ellington. 

“  3o  you  English  are  braver  than  the  Frertch?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  An  Englishman  is  the  equal  of  five  Frenchmen.” 

“If  I  b^me  a  poldier.  will  I  be  as  good  as  five 
Frenchmen?  ” 

“To  be  sure:  but,  for  God’s  sake,  cat  well.  You 
seem  to  nibble  your  fo<^  like  a  mouse.  That  simply  wiH 
not  do.  Look  at  your  grandfather,  he  polishes  off  a  whole 
chicken  at  a  single  med!  ” 

I  said  nothing,  but  I  resolved  to  do  as  well  when  I  was 
older.  Alas,  alas,  I  have  never  been  able  to  rival,  even 
distantly.  Grandfather  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink. 
He  was  a  mighty  man. 

On  his  last  visit,  a  fortnight  later,  the  doctor  gave  me. 
as  a  parting  present,  a  football  and  this  piece  of  advice: 
“  Life  is  a  game.  Play  it  well  and  squarely.”  He  {miched 
my  cheek  and  was  gone. 

I  missed 'him  very  much.  Indeed,  as  I  gathered 
strength,  I  began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all.  it  was  not 

better  for  me  to  be  a  doctor. 

*  *  •  « 

I  was  burning  to  play  football,  so  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  go  about  again.  I  had  some  lessons  in  the  game 
from  Fadier.  But  in  a  day  or  two  he  left  us — ^to  attend  to 
his  official  duties.  How  I  wished  he  would  stay  with  us 
permanently  instead  of  worrying  about  “rascals.’’  I 
ffiought  his  profession  a  rotten  one. 

There  was.  of  course.  Grandfather;  but  he  was  a  law 
unto  himself.  Although  uniformly  nice  to  me.  he  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  a^  it  was  not  easy  to  take  liberties 
with  him.  A  look  of  his  was  enough  to  quench  the  boldest 
spirit  I  liked  and  feared  him  at  the  same  time.  Practically 
every  day  he  took  me  for  an  outing,  made  me  drink  a  glass 
of  some  horrid  stuff  that  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  me. 
and,  as  a  concession,  bought  me  a  small  cake  and  a  bar  of 
chocolate.  This  programme  never  varied.  I  came  to 
dread  it. 

.On  the  way  Grandfather  was  always  telling  me  how  to 
behave  like  an  English  gentleman.  He  lectured  me  on  the 
subject  so  often  t&it  I  loathed  the  very  word  gentleman. 
For  my  part,  I  wanted  to  be  a  poldier  (1  persistently  mis¬ 
pronounced  this  word)  or  a  doctor,  and  these,  I  felt  sure, 
were  too  jolly  to  be  gentlemen. 

I  tri^  to  play  football  with  my  sisters.  No  good, 
they  soon  comj^ned  that  it  hurt  their  feet. 

•  “You  can’t  be  poldiers,”  I  mocked. 

“Who  wants  to  be  that?  Poldiers  must  have  iron 
feet.” 
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This  seemed  to  me  a  perfectly  silly  remark,  but  I  loved 
my  sisters  and  didn’t  wish  to  quarrel  with  thffim.  In  a 
moment  of  excitement,  or  maybe,  folly,  I  went  into  Grand* 
father’s  room,  and  said  **  Baba  Sahib,  will  you  play  football 
with  me?  ” 

He  did  not  rejdy.  He  went  on  reading  his  Bhagayad- 

Gita. 

I  repeated  the  question. 

He  put  down  the  little  daintily-bound  book  and  lookc^ 
at  me  t^ouj^  hidf-closed  eyes.  Then,  combing  his  big 
beard  with  his  fingers,  he  boomed:  “What  do  you  take 
me  fof,  young  man?  Am  I  a  dog  to  worry  a  ball?  ” 

“Dogs  don’t  play  football.’’  I  said. 

“  No.  they  don’t.’’  and  he  roared  with  laughter.  “  But 
they  love  to  worry  a  ball.  As  fqr  myself,  I  have  no  taste 
for  such  things.” 

“  English  gentlemen  like  football,”  I  said.  “  The  doc¬ 
tor  told  me  so.” 

The  mystic  word  “gentlemen”  made  him  stroke  his 
beard  reflectively.  Suddenly  a  smile  sprouted  on  his  face. 
“George  IV  was  called  the  ‘first  gentleman  of  Europe,’ 
but  I  doubt  whether  he  played  football.” 

“  Why  ftot?  ”  I  asked,  thinking  that  George  IV  was  the 
name  of  some  disreputable  Englishman. 

“  Because  he  was  too  fat  and  lazy.”  He  laughed  again. 

“  But  you  are  neither  fat  nor  lazy.  Baba  Sahib.” 

“Thank  Nanak  for  that.  But  men  of  my  age  don’t 
play  football.  What  will  the  servants  think!  ” 

This  seemed  to  me  a  lame  excuse.  Who  cared  what 
the  servants  thought.  They  were  there,  in  my  opinion, 
merely  to  obey  orders.  So  I  said :  “  We  can  ask  t^  ser¬ 
vants  not  to  come  into  the  compound.” 

“And  who  will  jnevent  them  from  peeping  through 
the  doors?  ” 

“  Decent  people  don’t  peep.  Mother  said  so.” 

“  And  are  the  servants  decent  people?  ” 

“  Ours  are.” 

“You  mean  mine  are  not?  Young  man.  you  need 
a  thrashing  for  that  impertinence.  Who  is  paying  for  the 
upkeep  of  your  family?  Your  father  is  a  judge,  but  what 
he  earns  is  not  enough  for  himself  and  you  all.  I  have 
to  foot  much  of  the  bill.” 

I  smiled.  “Since  you  foot  Inlls  you  can  easily  play 
football.’’  I  heard  a  terrific  guffaw,  which  made  the  orna¬ 
mented  silver  lamp  in  the  ceiling  shake. 

“  You  have  a  tongue  in  your  head.”  said  Grandfather 
at  last  “  Good.  Ill  get  someone  to  play  football  with  you.” 
He  thought  a  little  and  then  fired:  “You’re  a  poldier, 
aren’t  you?  ” 

“Yes — ^that  is,  until  I  become  a  doctor.” 

“  Well.  well,  for  the  time  being  you  are  a  poldier.  You 
might  as  well  play  football  with  real  pokfiers.  Ill  arrange 
that  But  don’t  be  an  ass  and  break  your  neck,  or  your 
grandmother  and  great-grandmother  will  tear  me  to  pieces.” 

I  didn’t  know  that  Grandfather  was  afrakl  of  his 
mother.  Now  I  realised  that  he  feared  his  wife  too.  The 
information  gavd  be  courage.  “  So  whM  can  I  {^y  foot- 
baU?  ”  I  asked. 

“  When  I  have  arranged  matters.  Now  run  away.”* 

As  I  left  the  room.  I  heard  him  saying:  “  A  pest,  a 
perfect  pest” 


Unesco  to  act  in  China 


Leading  educators  from  the  entire  Far  E^t  and 
South  Pacific  regions  convened  in  Nanking  during  Sep 
tember  to  prepare  a  mass-education  i^gramme  for 
China.  The  conference  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Chinese  Government  and  by  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation  (Unesco). 

delegates  especially  studied  an  important  Unesco 
project  of  Fundamental  Education,  which  is  intended  for 
those  regions  of  the  world  where  the  educational  level  and 
the  degree  of  participation  by  the  peofde  in  the  treasures  of 
culture  is  lowest.  Ilie  Unesco  programme  is  that  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  world-wide  minimum  of  location,  of  combatii)| 
illiteracy  and  ignorance,  and  of  helping  all  peojde  to  share 
more  equitably  in  the  activities  of  their  society. 

Fundamental  Education  is  not  new  in  Chma.  but  this 
will  be  the  first  time  that  such  a  fn-ogramme  is  j^aced  on 
the  international  level,  and  the  first  time  that  the  most 
modem  techniques  and  instruments  of  education  will  be 
made  available  on  an  experimental  basis. 

China’s  need  for  such  a  programnie  is  made  unhappiljf 
evident  by  a  perusal  of  the  facts:  illiteracy  still  claiim 
nearly  thrM-quarters  of  the  population;  there  is  an  average 
ot  oiUy  one  (usually  very  primitive)  school  for  each  hun¬ 
dred  families:  efforts  to  advance  educational  standards  have 
been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  almost  continual  state 
of  war  throughout  large  regions  of  China  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

The  ]dans  discussed  at  the  Nanking  Conference  repre¬ 
sented  the  culmination  of  many  months  of  effort  by  Unesca 
The  idea  of  a  Fundamental  Education  {»x)gramme  was  fust 
considered  at  a  meeting  of  Unesco’s  Education  Committee 
in  London,  during  May,  1946.  From  this  committee’s 
recommendations  and  the  later  work  of  an  experts  com¬ 
mittee.  a  book  was  published  entitled  “  Fundamental  Edu¬ 
cation-Common  Ground  for  All  Peoples,”  whidi 
explained  the  policies  and  methods  involv^,  traced  the 
history  of  the  project  from  its  conception,  aixl  indicated 
possible  steps  that  Unesco  might  take  to  bring  about  s 
greater  intellectual  equality  between  nations. 

At  Nanking,  the  delegates  discussed  the  resources  and 
obstacles  the  educators  will  have  to  work  with  and  against; 
they  drafted  priorities  and  relative  importances  for  the 
various  fields  of  development.  The  comparative  utility  of 
the  various  media  of  mass  communication  0-c.  the  film, 
radio  and  written  word)  in  basic  education  was  also 
analysed.  Among  the  delegates  were  Professor  J.  Lauwerys 
and  Dr.  Kuo.  both  members  of  Unesco’s  Fundament 
Education  programme. 

Recommendations  from  the  Nanking  Conference  will 
be  considered  by  the  1947  Unesco  General  Conference, 
meeting  in  Mexico  City  during  November-December. 

Further  activities  of  Unesco  in  China  include  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Field  Science  Co-operation  Office  at  Nanking.  It 
will  be  opened  this  month  by  Mr.  Jan  Smid,  35  year  dd 
civil  engineer  from  Czechoslovakia  and  is  to  smrvice  East 
Asia  and  the  Philipianes. 
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INDIAN  FILMS 

by  John  Bayliss 
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The  fourth  largest  industry  in  India,  the  Film  Industry,  films  are  prime  favourites  with  the  Indian  public;  so, 
has  established  itself  once  and  for  all  with  every  race  also,  are  historical  films  like  “  Vikramaditya  ”  and 
and  creed.  It  has  its  Hollywood  in  Bombay,  its  **Humauyn**  which  have  an  impressive  display  of  cos* 
popular  film  stars,  and  a  myriad  cinemas  have  been  built  tumes  and  pageantry.  **  Socials,”  i.e.,  films  about  everyday 
round  it  until  there  are  now  a  dozen  in  every  town  of  life,  also  have  their  place,  but  there  is  no  real  equivalent 
importance.  Nor  is  the  average  Indian  filmgoer  compelled  of  our  mass-produced  detective  thrillers.  There  are  also 
to  accept  the  restricted  diet  offered  to  us  by  our  cinema  documentaries,  but  Information  Films  of  India,  who  during 
monopolists,  for  he  has  a  different  programme  shown  at  1945  offered  such  titles  as  “  Human  Salvage  ”  (on  Child 
every  cinema,  and  literally  hundreds  of  small  producers  Welfare),  “Egging  them  on”  (Poultry  Farming),  and 
compete  for  his  purse.  “  Mute  Martyrs  ”  (Prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals)  still 

As  one  might  expect,  these  companies  do  not  all  pro-  have  a  lot  to  learn.  A  year  or  so  ago,  however,  an  Indian 
duce  films  of  equal  merit.  Inevitably  the  usual  human  documentary  film  won  a  prize  in  France,  and  if  only 
defects  arise.  Some  business  man  may  finance  a  film  to  Indian  producers  could  achieve  a  more  objective  outlook 
star  a  girl  in  whom  he  is  interested:  energetic  ladies  like  on  life  they  might  learn  to  excel  in  this  direction.  Even 
Kamlabai  Mangrolekar  may  plunge  their  fortunes  into  now  the  more  far-sighted  companies  are  beginning  to  look 
films  which  are  greeted  pityingly  by  every  reviewer,  or  towards  a  world  market,  but  their  technique  will  require 
inadequate  finance  may  wreck  a  promising  director.  But  a  considerable  speeding  up  before  they  can  hope  for 
slowly  the  public  is  learning  to  be  more  critical  and  to  success  outside  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  Indian 
avoid  the  worst  excesses  of  opportunist  companies.  Aided  admiration  for  American  films  and  dance  music  has  not 
by  such  magazines  as  Sound  (rabidly  anti-British  but  yet  passed  beyond  the  imitative  stage  and  there  is  always 
not  despicable  in  its  severe  estimates  of  Indian  films),  it  some  danger  that  the  freshness  of  the  native  product  will 
learns  to  rely  upon  certain  directors  to  give  it  the  films  it  be  spoilt  by  the  exaggerated  awe  they  hold  for  Hollywood, 
likes,  and  when  it  does  like  a  film,  that  film  becomes  a  A  better  model  for  imitation  would  probably  be  the  finer 
Mecca  with  swirling  crowds  of  excited  fans  at  least  as  type  of  British  documentary,  of  which  comparatively  few 
faithful  to  their  film  idols  as  we  are  to  our  own.  The  examples  ever  seem  to  reach  India,  although  such  films  as 
crowds  that  flocked  to  see  “  Humauyn  ”  at  the  Eros  “  Lady  Hamilton  ”  and  “  Henry  V  ”  have  been  shown  in 
Cinema  in  Bombay,  in  1945,  when  it  was  the  first  Indian  some  towns.  If  India  cuts  American  films  in  order  to  save 
film  to  be  shown  at  a  cinema  which  had  hitherto  shown  dollars  there  should  be  a  good  opportunity  for  British  films 
only  Western  films,  gave  some  indication  of  the  size  of  this  to  enter  the  field,  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  “  Henry 
public.  Nor  are  stars  like  Begum  Para,  Ragini,  Jayant,  V  ”  played  to  empty  houses  in  towns  like  Cawnpore,  and 
and  Ghulam  Mohammed  unworthy  of  their  admiration.  that  the  demand  will  be  chiefly  for  musicals,  documentaries 
•  But  how  do  Indian  films  compare  with  our  own?  and  eastern,  not  British  historical  films. 

Almost  certainly  they  would  have  little  appeal  to  an  Probably  the  most  attractive  feature  of  Indian  film- 
audience  addicted  to  a  slick  Hollywood  technique.  In  making  is  its  freshness  and  gaiety.  There  are  no  set  rules 
“Shirin  Farhad,”  for  example,  which  is  a  Persian  love  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  originality  and  experiment, 
itory  of  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  type,  a  calm  sequence  of  The  many  languages  in  which  films  are  made  also  provides 
black  and  white  suddenly  develops  a  disturbing  rash  of  something  more  than  the  variety  of  a  Babel,  and  while 
green  and  pink  with  ludicrous  results  for  a  filmgoer  Bombay  has  been  described  as  the  Indian  Hollywood,  it 
brought  up  on  Natalie  Kalmus!  In  the  same  film,  too,  must  be  pointed  out  that  by  no  means  all  films  are  made 
the  outdoor  scenes  show  little  sign  of  fresh  air  (too  much  there.  More  and  more  new  film  companies  are  springing 
film-making  is  still  done  indoors)  and  the  sophisticated  up  in  other  parts  of  the  sub-continent,  and  the  result  has 
European  may  also  resent  the  tendency  of  its  actors  to  turn  bwn  a  range  of  originality  with  something  of  the  diversity 

towards  the  camera  before  declaiming  their  speeches.  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Above  all,  one  may 

For  the  more  open-minded,  however,  there  is  a  respect  the  boundless  ambition  of  the  Indian  film  pro- 
bscination  in  this  genuine  acting  unspoilt  by  our  fetish  of  ducers.  Not  content  with  using  stories  such  as  “  Shakun- 
realism,  a  fascination  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  tala.”  or  with  weaving  romantic  biographies  such  as 
^uent  glimpses  that  one  gets  of  Indian  history,  primitive  “  Omar  Khayyam,”  they  have  recently  come  further  afield 
Bfc  and  thought.  The  scenes  of  dancing  and  the  rather  to  borrow  the  plot  of  “Wuthering  Heights.”  Their  “  Beete 
frequent  bursts  of  song  are  also  not  without  their  charm.  Din,”  as  the  Indian  version  is  called,  may  not  be  rated 

though  the  present  fashion,  as  with  American  films,  is  very  highly  by  the  critics,  but  one  can  imagine  that 

perhaps  to  overdo  the  latter.  Indian  music,  itKidentally,  Shakespeare  would  have  approved  of  the  principle  upon 

may  ^  an  acquired  taste  but  it  has  a  peculiarly  haunting  which  it  was  borrowed.  In  Elizabethan  times  piracy  was  a 

Duality  for  the  devotee,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  comparatively  honourable  profession  Md  the  Indian  Film 
influence  of  Western  music  upon  Indian  film  composers.  Industry  now  has  something  of  the  artistic  renaissance  and 
As  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  above,  musical  buccaneering  spirit  of  Shakespeare’s  day. 
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IN  JOURNEY  TO  JAPAN  by  John  Alexander  the 
editor,  from  his  lonely  outpost  in  the  Azores,  has 
attempted  to  produce  from  various  sources  a  composite 
picture  of  the  East  painted  by  men  who,  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced  at  first,  picked  up  their  knowledge  firsthand  as 
they  went  along.  These  sources  are,  of  course,  in  the  main, 
letters,  although  there  are  some  poems,  and  short  stories 
as  well.  One  thing,  however,  all  the  contributors  have  in 
common :  they  are  practised  observers  and  know  how  to 
set  down  what  impressions  they  have  so  enthusiastically 
collected  in  a  readable  form.  Apart  from  such  well-known 
names  as  Alun  Lewis  and  John  Gawsworth,  there  is  a  host 
of  minor  writers,  all  of  whom  share  in  the  common 
experience  of  a  voyage  Eastward  across  the  continent,  each 
imparting  an  individual  twist  when  it  comes  to  putting  pen 
to  paper.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  new  arrival  makes 
the  same  mistakes  in  appraising  the  results  of  ISO  years 
of  British  Rule  in  India  as  did  countless  others — even  in 
my  own  regiment — who  are  not  represented  in  this  bo<A. 
How  confidently  they  make  the  assumption  that  were  the 
British  to  hand  over  the  control  of  Calcutta  to  the  Indiaiu 
the  result  would  be  a  cleaner  city!  That  no  British  official 
(or  his  much-abused  wife)  cared  two  pice  for  the  country 
or  its  inhabitants.  'That  the  food  the  foreigners  ate  during 
the  famine  would  have  been  acceptable  (and  digestible)  by 
the  starving  millions.  Yet  these  impressions  are  later  cor¬ 
rected  and  apart  from  a  lapse  from  that  politeness  univer¬ 
sally  expected  from  a  visitor  towards  his  host — revealed 
in  a  naive  and  patronising  confession  by  a  “comrade”; 
that  he  fled  at  the  sound  of  a  gong  announcing  luncheon 
with  a  lady  from  the  Punjab,  being  apparently  unused  to 
such  civilities —  there  is  little  here  to  offend.  If  the  book  is 
a  little  dated  it  is  unusual  and  possesses  some  literary  merit 

CONTEMPORARY  CHINESE  POETRY  edited  by 
Robert  Payne,  is  a  collection  of  poems  from  the  Chinese 
translated  into  English  which  is  supposed  to  preserve  for 
the  reader  the  essential  beauty  of  the  original.  Whether 
this  is  in  fact  the  case  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  cannot 
however,  deny  that  as  they  stand  they  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  not  only  the  student  but  the  general  reader  as 
well.  An  interesting  collection  indeed.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  JAPAN  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  is  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  work  previously  published  under  the  title  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  JAPAN,  which  was  originally  pro¬ 
duced  in  1918  and  went  through  many  editions.  Professw 
Latourette  has  completely  rewritten  the  material,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  state,  taking  into  account  the  results  of  recent 
research  and  bringing  the  story  up  to  the  date  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  at  Moscow  in 
December,  1945.  One  can  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
careful  marshalling  of  facts,  the  excellent  index,  the  appen¬ 
dices  giving  significant  events  in  Japanese  history  and  the 
bibliography  available  to  the  student.  There  are  numerou* 
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iDustrations  and  the  whole  forms  a  useful  text-book  for 
the  less  advanced  student. 


ASIA  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  by  H.  Venkata- 
subbiah  (Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs — New  Delhi), 
was  prepared  for  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  as  “a 
ready  referent  book  stating  the  essential  facts  concerning 
Asian  countries  in  relation  to  the  general  political  and 
economic  development  of  the  rest  of  the  world.”  It  is 
illustrated  by  charts  and  maps,  and  appears  to  have  fulfilled 
its  purpose  in  a  remarkably  lucid  fashion. 

JUST  PEACE  by  A.  J.  Siggins,  is  the  work  of  a  New 
Zealander  who  knows  from  first-hand  experience  how  easy 
it  is  for  two  races  to  live  together  in  tlw  fullest  sense  of 
the  words.  He  visualises  a  Central  World  Authority  on 
the  Equator  and  states  that  “  National  Frontiers  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  Graticule.”  Mr.  Siggins  is  a  dreamer 
— 1  pinched  myself  and  was  relieved  to  find  I  was  awake. 

BLUE  AND  YELLOW  by  Prince  Chula  Chakrabongse 
of  Siam,  G.C.V.O..  is  an  account  of  two  seasons.  1939  and 
1946,  of  “  B.  Bira  ”  the  racing  motorist  and  illustrated  by 
photographs.  The  two  cousins  were  familiar  figures  at  the 
old  Brooklands  and  as  well  as  containing  an  account  of 
the  racing  in  1939  there  is  also  the  story  of  the  projected 
Bangkok  Grand  Prix  of  160  miles  for  a  trophy  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  King  of  Siam,  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
on  December  10th — the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Sanaese  Constitution  in  1932. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  MONEY  BIRD  by  Dillon 
Ripley,  is  the  story  of  a  trained  ornithologist.  Who,  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sconces  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  collect  specimens  of  exotic  birds,  took  part  in  a 
voyage  lasting  ten  months  in  a  60-ton  schooner  the  Chiva 
to  New  Guinea,  crossing  the  Pacific  en  route.  This  com¬ 
mission  was  bravely  carried  out  and  Mr.  Ripley — at  the 
end  of  his  fascinating  book — returns  by  freighter  not  only 
with  specimens  for  the  taxidermist,  but  also  with  eighty- 
seven  live  birds  as  well.  This  account  of  a  naturalist’s 
expedition  is  illustrated  with  photograj^s  and  end-paper 
maps. 


this  publication.  INDIA  AND  THE  1^0/^D  (published 
by  ^st  and  West  News  Service  at  Is.)  is  jnimarily  devoted 
to  {Mosop^y  and  the  arts.  This  number  contains  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  policy  forced  upon  it  by  the  division  of  India. 
It  is  stated  that  the  journal  will  continue  to  be  mainly  a 
cultural  magazine,  but  that  its  columns  are  open  to  contro¬ 
versy  provided  both  sides  of  any  case  are  iMard  and  the 
contributors  are  men  of  good  wifi.  NEW  ASIA  (published 
by  T,  K.  Swaminathan.  Mylapore,  Madras,  4,  at  Rs.lO 
annually)  aims  to  attain  complete  political  freedom  for  all 
Asiatic  countries  and  to  encourage  mutual  co-operation  in 
all  fields  between  East  and  West.  Last,  wc  welcome  a  new 
periodical  INDIAN  OUTLOOK—^  monthly  Review  of 
Indian  Affairs,  (published  by  P.  D.  Saggi  at  46.  Museum 
Street.  W.C.l,  at  10s.  a  year).  This  is  a  non-political  and 
non-party  pix^uction  which  aims  to  interiHet  India  to  the 
West  arid  to  serve  as  a  Unk  between  the  four  million 
Indians  living  away  from  their  Motherland.  Illustrated  by 
photographs  and  drawings,  contributors  to  the  initial  issue 
include  Sir  S.  Radhakrishnan,  Sir  Lancelot  Graham  and 
Dr.  Zakir  Hussain. 


PUBUCATIONS  REVIEWED 

JOURNEY  TO  japan!  by  John  Alexander  (Big  Ben  Special. 
2s.  6d.). 

CONTEMPORARY  CHINESE  POETRY,  by  Robert  Payne 
(Routledge,  IQr.  bd.). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN,  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  (Mac¬ 
millan,  20s.). 

ASIA  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  by  H.  Venkatasubbiah 
(Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs,  New  Delhi,  Rs.  5X 

JUST  PEACE,  by  A,  J.  Siggins  (published  by  the  Author,  I#.). 

BLUE  AND  YELLOW,  by  Prince  Chula  Chakrabongse  of  Siam 
(Foulis,  8f.  6d.). 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  MONEY  BIRD,  by  Dillon  Ripley  (Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Co.,  155.). 

THE  HIGHWAY  (Journal  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  3d.  monthly). 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  REVIEW  (The  International 
Labour  Office,  Geneva,  215.  p.a.). 

INDIA  AND  THE  WORLD  (East  and  West  News  Service,  l5. 
monthly). 

NEW  ASIA  (Official  Organ  of  the  Indian  Colonial  Society.  T.  K. 
Swaminathan,  Mylapore,  Madras,  Rs.  10  pM.). 

INDIAN  OUTLOOK  (P.  D.  Saggi,  46,  Museum  Street,  London, 
W.C.\.  105.  p.a.). 


Among  the  periodicals  which  I  have  received  this  British  Books  in  Malaya 

month  is  THE  HIGHWAY— The  Journal  of  the  Workers’ 

Educational  Association  (price  3d.  monthly)  which  con-  A  British  Book  Exhibition,  attended  by  almost  100 
tains  among  others  an  article  on  White  Paper  Economics  British  publishing  firms  who  sent  over  2,500  books,  recently 
by  Professor  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  The  INTERNATIONAL  took  place  in  Singapore’s  Victoria  Hall  and  proved  an 
Labour  review  (published  by  the  International  outstanding  success.  In  three  days,  more  tiian  3,()0()  people. 
Labour  Office  in  Geneva  at  21s.  or  $5  a  year)  has  now  mostly  Chinese,  thronged  to  see  the  exhibits.  It  is  intended 
reached  volume  LV — a  timely  reminder  of  the  value  ol  to  send  the  exhibition  to  other  Malayan  towns. 
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NOT  SO  LONG  AGO 

by  Saw  K'Pi 


Less  than  thirty  years  ago  when  I  was  engaged  super¬ 
vising  the  extraction  of  teak  logs  from  the  forests 
bordering  on  the  Burma /Siam  frontier,  we  suffered 
one  of  those  rather  too  common  abnormal  seasons  which 
we  had  found  from  personal  observation  and  unpleasant 
experience  were  often  the  forerunners  of  bad  times  to 
follow. 

When,  after  months  of  cloudless  skies  and  ruthless 
sunshine,  a  sudden  rain  storm  produced  a  flush  out  of  dry 
water  courses,  bringing  downstream  an  accumulation  of 
filthy  rubbish  from  the  villages  above,  it  was  a  sure  bet 
that  a  scourge  of  cholera  would  break  out  amongst  the 
people  living  below  who  drew  their  drinking  water  from 
the  same  source.  When  the  first  cases  of  cholera  appeared, 
the  custom  of  these  people  was  to  desert  their  villages  and 
to  scatter  far  and  wide  through  the  jungle  thus  spreading 
the  fell  disease  almost  everywhere.  When  the  scourge  had 
worn  itself  out  the  survivors  returned  to  their  villages. 

In  the  case  of  smallpox,  however,  observation  showed 
that  the  disease  generally  travelled  up-stream  at  first.  The 
people  believed  that  smallpox  was  akin  to  cholera  and  was 
\\  ater-borne,  so  they  bolted  up-stream  to  get  above  the 
contamination.  The  hillmen  of  the  area,  the  Sgaw  Karen, 
practised  many  queer  customs  and  among  these  was  their 
treatment  of  smallpox.  They  had  learnt  that  if  a  stricken 
person  recovered  he  appeared  immune  for  life,  so  many  of 
them  took  the  risk  and  inoculated  themselves  with  the 
disease  itself.  They  would  seek  a  thorn  which  was 
supposed  to  have  some  magical  properties  from  a  certain 
tree  and  with  this  would  open  a  pus-filled  pustule  of  a 
virulent  case  and  prick  the  pus  into  their  own  bodies. 
The  heroes  knew  that  if  they  survived  they  need  no  longer 
fear  future  outbreaks  of  the  filthy  disease.  Many,  of 
course,  did  die  but  the  recoveries  were  apparently 
numerous  enough  to  sustain  the  custom. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Division  in  which  we  were 
working  once  paid  us  a  visit  accompanied  by  the  first 
Government  Vaccinator  to  visit  our  district.  The  headman 
and  elders  of  the  surrounding  villages  were  called  to  meet 
them  and  after  an  explanation  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Vaccinator’s  duties  and  the  benefit  of  vaccination  they 
were  told  to  bring  their  villagers  to  be  inoculated.  They 
all  refused — point  blank — and  added  that  if  any  com¬ 
pulsion  were  attempted,  they  and  their  villagers  would  all 
run  away  to  another  district.  No  pleading  or  persuasion 
of  ours  had  any  effect  and  the  Government  officials  both 
returned  to  their  headquarters  frustrated  and  defeated,  for 
they  had  no  power  to  enforce  their  wishes. 

The  year  of  which  I  am  writing  was  more  unusual 
than  merely  abnormal.  After  good  rains,  the  hillside  rice 
was  ripening  and  the  rice  in  the  permanent  fields  was 
coming  into  ear.  The  crops  looked  heavy,  and  everyone 
was  in  high  spirits.  Then,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the 
bamboos  surrounding  the  cultivation  broke  into  flower. 
Square  miles  of  bamboo-covered  hills  and  valleys  shed 


their  leaves,  flowered  and  in  due  course  produced  seed. 

When  this  happens,  the  area  becomes  a  centre  of 
interest  to  all  jungle  inhabitants — man,  beast,  bird,  reptile 
and  even  insects — for  the  seeds  are  edible.  The  natural 
seed  eaters  apparently  inform  their  friends  and  the  forest 
is  crowded  with  them.  They,  in  turn,  attract  the  birds  of 
prey  and  carnivorous  animals.  The  hillsides  are  “stiff” 
with  jungle  fowl  and  pheasants  picking  up  the  fallen  seeds; 
the  branches  are  alive  with  smaller  birds  squabbling  over 
the  seeds  above.  Their  anxiety  to  get  their  rightful  share 
renders  them  almost  fearless  and  gives  the  flesh-eaters  the 
opportunities  of  a  life-time. 

Rats  are  fond  of  the  bamboo  seed  and  they  are  very 
rapid  breeders.  They  come  from  miles  to  join  the  feast 
and  bring  their  families.  One  hardly  ever  saw  them  in  the 
daylight  hours,  but  their  hoards  may  be  measured  when 
day  breaks  from  the  tracks  of  their  feet.  Their  feet  marks 
are  everywhere — on  the  dusty  paths,  in  the  drying  soil,  on 
the  bamboo  stems  and  around  the  bamboo  clumps.  How 
many  there  were  that  year  I  do  not  know,  but  they  were 
producing  new  families  all  the  time  until  it  l^came 
impossible  to  find  any  bamboo  seed  left  to  maintain  them 
all.  They  grew  hungry  and  transferred  their  attention  to 
the  growing  rice,  first  to  that  of  the  shifting  cultivation  and 
then  to  the  rice  ripening  in  the  fields — and  they  ate  most 
of  it  up,  too. 

The  cultivators  and  their  families  were  impotent 
Scores,  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  rats  were  trapped, 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  people,  until  the  rats  migrated 
away  from  the  area,  and  the  people  were  left  with  little  but 
Mother  Nature’s  jungle  to  sustain  them.  They  did  not  die 
from  starvation  because  the  forest  pr^uces  wild 
vegetables,  etc.,  even  if  the  search  be  long  and  tiring. 
There  are  animals  big  and  small  which  can  be  eaten,  but 
which  have  to  be  caught  first.  The  villagers  became  really 
hungry  and  amongst  the  many  things  they  ate  were 
evidently  some  which  produced  digestive  troubles  and  even 
death  from  poisoning.  Their  resistance  was  lowered 
generally  and  so,  when  smallpox  duly  appeared,  the 
mortality  was  extremely  high.  Following  their  custom 
they  bolted.  Not  a  village  was  to  be  found  inhabited 
except  by  a  few  lucky  ones  who  had  already  had,  and  had 
recovered  from,  smallpox. 

At  this  time,  I  was  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  some  sixty 
elephants  which  were  cared  for  by  Karen  riders  and 
attendants  recruited  from  the  smallpox-ridden  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages.  The  headman,  a  fine  specimen  of  Karen, 
warned  us  that  our  staff  would  bolt  and  we  should  be 
faced  with  the  probability  of  our  elephants  being  left  un¬ 
attended  and  wandering  loose  in  the  dense  forest.  They 
were  valuable  animals! 

There  seemed  to  be  only  one  chance  and  that  was  to 
vaccinate  the  whole  of  the  elephant  staff  with  the  vaccine 
which  had  already  been  procured  from  the  Hospital  in 
Moulmein.  A  number  of  “  scratchers  ’’  were  made  in  the 
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ofiSce  by  binding  sets  of  five  steel  needles  on  to  a  bamboo 
handle.  Anned  with  these,  together  with  the  headman  and 
one  or  two  of  the  most  responsible  members  of  the 
dcphant  staff,  we  paraded  the  whole  herd,  which  for¬ 
tunately  was  at  rest  close  by.  It  might  have  been  a  parade 
oi  an  elephant  artillery  brigade — each  beast  was  ridden  by 
his  rider,  each  attendant  stood  by  the  beast’s  head  and  the 
junior  headmen  were  lined  up  in  advance  of  the  gathering. 

I  made  my  little  speech — telling  the  men  that  the 
vaccine  we  had  brought  from  Britain  would  protect  them 
from  smallpox,  that  even  if  anyone  of  them  did  contract 
the  disease  he  would  get  off  li^tly  and  not  die — that  the 
headman  would  “  do  ”  me  first  and  I  would  vaccinate  him 
next.  There  was  a  little  muttering  from  the  crowd,  but  we 
got  busy  without  more  delay,  vaccinating  each  attendant 
first,  who  then  climbed  up  on  to  the  elephant  and  relieved 
the  rider.  It  was  a  long  job;  for  they  numbered  over  a 
hundred  men  and  we  had  to  keep  them  cheerful  throughout 
the  proceedings.  The  needles  became  very  blunt  l^fore 
we  had  finished.  After  they  had  released  their  elephants, 
the  men  collected  again  and  were  given  the^  essentials  for 
an  exceptionally  hearty  meal  for  which  several  pigs  were 
carried  off  grunting  their  apprehensions. 

I  had  promised  them  much,  and  it  was  not  to  an  easy 
pillow  I  retired  that  night.  The  reputation  of  the 
European  was  at  stake  against  incalculable  risks  and 
almost  certain  probabilities.  If  our  men  did  escape 
infection,  word  would  circulate  like  wildfire  through  the 
villages  of  the  jungle,  and  who  could  tell  but  that  the 
success  of  Master’s  medicine  might  supplant  local  custom 
and  that  the  assistance  of  the  Government  Vaccinator 
would  be  eagerly  sought  for  instead  of  being  distrusted  as 
it  was  now. 

• 

A  day  or  two  later  one  of  the  vaccinated  elephant 
men  was  indisposed,  so  he  was  immediately  carried  into 
my  headquarters.  In  due  course  he  developed  smallpox, 
and  my  headman  reported  difficulty  in  keeping  the  rest  of 
the  men  from  stampeding.  If  ever  a  man  was  watched 
over,  nursed  and  generally  prevented  from  dying — it  was 
he!  Two  of  us  took  turn  and  turn  about,  and  the  only 
appropriate  medicines  we  possessed  were  purgatives  and 
gallons  of  carbolic  oil. «  We  kept  him  alive  on  slops  and 
brandy,  and  of  the  two,  he  preferred  the  latter — ^for  all 
Karen  like  strong  liquor.  He  was  a  horrible  sight,  and  we 
Aought  we  had  lost  him  several  times,  but  eventually  he 
recovered  and  lived.  , 

Our  camps  had  held  fast,  although  we  had  had  several 
critical  periods,  and  my  reputation  was  saved.  There  were 
other  cases  amongst  the  headquarter  coolies  who  were  Lao 
Shan  and  had  refused  to  be  inoculated;  villagers  were  still 
dying  in  the  jungle,  but  bm  party  escap^ — our  stock  stood 
high  and  we  were  very  pleased  with  ourselves. 

Some  twenty  years  later  I  paid  my  last  visit  to  this 
area  and  was  given  an  exceptionally  hearty  farewell. 
There  were  races,  games  (both  in  the  headquarter  com¬ 
pound  and  in  the  nearby  river,  concerts,  for  the  Karen  are 
a  musical  people),  feasting  and  speechmaking.  In  the  last, 
tlK  speaker,  proposing  good  health  and  prosi^rity  to  my 
wife,  my  family  and  myself  recalled  this  enforced 
vaccination  episc^e.  He  said  that  compulsion  was  no 
longer  necessary  and  that  the  whole  valley  was  now 


vaccinated  by  a  travelling  Govenunent  Vaccinator.  When 
the  talk  was  over,  he  produced  his  wife  and  children  as 
evidence  and  showed  me  their  vaccination  scars.  Neatly 
everyone  followed  suit  and  as  I  was  leaving  next  morning, 
the  headman  asked  me  to  see  the  Commissioner  to  tell  him 
that  his  Vaccinator  was  a  lazy  fellow,  for  he  had  not 
visited  them  for  over  three  weeks,  and  during  this  abeence 
a  number  of  children  had  been  bom  and  awaited  his 
attention.  The  headman  said  it  was  disgraceful  that  this 
should  happen  especially  as  smallpox  had  been  reported 
from  over  the  border. 

I  told  him  I  would  do  as  he  asked,  but  that  as  I  did 
not  know  the  present  Vaccinator  I  could  not  tell  the 
Commissioner  that  he  was  lazy. 

“  You  know.  Uncle,  the  Vaccinator  has  a  long  way  to 
come  and  many  villages  lie  within  his  jurisdiction,  so  you 
must  make  allowances  for  him.” 

”  That  is  all  very  well.”  he  replied.  ”  but  he  can  come 
up  in  a  few  hours  by  motor  car  now.  whereas  in  your  days 
when  you  had  to  walk  it  took  four  days.  Everything  is 
easier  these  days.” 


Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations 


The  Tenth  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions.' an  unofficial  body  devoted  to  the  study  of  Far 
Eastern  and  Pacific  problems,  took  place  in  September 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  England.*  Delegates  from  many 
countries  discussed  the  current  economic  problems  of 
Japan,  Korea.  China  and  the  South-West  Pacific,  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  these  territories  and  their  needs  for  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  development,  education  and  tedino- 
logical  help.  The  Conference  examined  the  background 
of  economic  and  political  disorder  in  many  countries  of 
the  East,  and  recognised  that  inherent  in  this  situation 
were  creative  elements  which  might  eventually  lead  to  an 
increase  in  stability  and  social  progress.  Delega^  did  not 
ignore  the  possibility  of  large-scale  starvation  in  the  Far 
East,  where  pressure  of  population  upon  resources,  and 
the  destruction  of  means  of  transport  are  a  real  danger. 
The  Conference  inter  alia  also  recognised  that  it  was  vitally 
important  for  the  Far  East  to  aim  at  a  greater  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  in  food  production.  While  each  country 
had  to  decide  its  own  agricultural  and  industrial  policy. 
Japan  should  not  receive  first  priority  in  the  supply  of 
essential  capital  goods,  but  that  efforts  should  be  m^e  to 
revive  her  ii^ustry  to  meet  the  demand  for  cheap  consumer 
goods  in  the  Far  East,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  latter  would  serve  as  incentives  to  greater  food  pro¬ 
duction. 


*See  September  issue. 
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ECONOMIC 

SEaiON 


Economic  Prospects  in 
China 

Far  From  Splendid 


hy  J.  R.  Kaim  (Shanghai) 


WHEN  some  weeks  ago  the  editor  of  this  journal 
asked  me  to  explain  China’s  present  financial 
situation,  his  letter  arrived  at  about  the  time  when 
Shanghai  expected  new  foreign  exchange  regulations  and. 
as  was  rumoured,  a  new  import  policy.  Simultaneously, 
General  Wedemeycr’s  fact-hiding  group  was  supposed  to 

end  its  exploring  tour  and  to  publish  a-  first  general  state* 
ment.  Under  such  conditions,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
make  any  forecasts,  but  when  the  new  exchange  policy 
was  already  in  full  swing  and  General  Wedemeyer’s  well- 
known  statement  published,  nothing  was  actually  clearer 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  August  last. 


policy  was  introduced,  went  up  swiftly  and  in  some  casei 
quite  drastically.  Prices  of  manufactured  goods  went  up 
almost  in  concert  and  the  export  drive,  so  far  as  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  are  concerned,  was  handicapped  from  the  very 
Start.  Red  tape  had  won  the  battle. 

However,  if  private  exports  fail  to  increase,  the  con¬ 
sequences  are  obvious:  the  Government’s  regular  income 
in  foreign  exchange  wiU  decline  and  instead  of  private 
trade  it  will.  Just  as  before,  be  the  State-controll^  and 
semi-official  Central  Trust  which  will  handle  exports  on  a 
near  to  monopolistic  basis.  In  fact,  up  to  August  last, 
the  bulk  of  all  shipments  were  carried  out  by  or  through 
the  Central  Trust.  Values  of  such  shipments,  in  terms  erf 
Chinese  currency,  appear  to  have  been  established 
according  to  invoices  and  althou^  occasionally  such 
quotations  were  far  below  Shanghai  market  rates  no  one 
knows  what  prices  have  actually  been  reached  abroad 
In  other  words,  the  Customs  declarations  may  not 
correspond  to  the  real  income  in  foreign  exchange. 

Thus,  when  occasionally  it  is  stated  that  China’s 
foreign  trade  balance  has  shown  a  new  improvement,  such 
claims  are  based  not  on  bank  figures  but  on  Customs 
Returns  which,  to  an  unknown  extent,  have  been,  and  still 
are.  theoretical. 

While  the  presentx  exchange  policy,  no  doubt,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  unrealistic  old  “stable  ’’  rate,  it  must 
be  said  that  it  is  of  no  help  as  long  as  the  prevailing 
import  scheme  remains  unchanged.  Nor  can  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  panacea  for  China’s  various  economic  troubles 
which,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  connected  with  or  caused 
by  the  endless  civil  war  on  the  one  hand  and  the  reluctance 
of  forei^  investors  on  the  other.  State  Ministers  as  well 

as  political  groups  have,  particularly  during  the  past  six 
months,  underlined  their  high  interest  in  foreign  invest¬ 
ments,  and  the  Finance  Minister  himself  has  announced 
that  ways  wiU  be  found  to  offer  foreign  investors  the 
possibility  of  transferring  part  of  their  earnings  abroad. 
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When  the  Chinese  Government,  on  August  17th, 
announced  their  new  foreign  exchange  regulations,  aban¬ 
doning  their  unrealistic  exchange  rate  of  CN$  12.000  to  one 
U.S.  dollar,  it  was  evident  that  the  new  scheme  was 
intended  to  facilitate  exports.  Such  export  drive,  of  course, 
was  to  refer  not  only  to  Chinese  raw  materials  like  raw 
silk,  ores,  ramie,  but  also  to  manufactured  goods  which 
prior  to  the  war  used  to  play  a  tremendous  role  in  China’s 
export  trade.  Prices  of  such  products,  indeed,  appeared 
comparatively  favourable;  they  had  been  too  expensive  by 
about  100  per  cent,  so  that  in  several  lines  the  new 
exchange  rates-— which  were  more  than  200  per  cent,  above 
the  old,  unrealistic  rates  of  exchange— offered  chances  in 
various  fields. 

It  was  considered  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would,  almost  at  once,  facilitate  imports  of  all  basic 
industrial  materials  with  a  view  to  keeping  prices  down 
and  improving  export  prospects.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
has  happened.  Prices  of  several  raw  materials  which  had 
been  scarce  on  the  market  even  before  the  new  exchange 


In  spite  of  such  announcements,  would-be  investors 
remain  reluctant.  Apparently,  they  doubt  that  matters  will 
be  easy  in  the  near  future  and,  while  impressed  by  official 
and  semi-official  statements,  they  realise  that  in  many 
Chinese  business  quarters  the  obvious  animosity  against 
foreign  activities  remains  stronger  than  the  good  will 
shown  by  other  quarters.  When,  to  mention  one  instance, 
the  Government  had  permitted  British  companies  to  do 
some  coastal  shipping,  Chinese  organisations  succeeded 
in  getting  such  permission  cancelled — in  sjxte  of  the  well- 
known  shortage  in  vessels.  But  when  an  old-established 
British  shipping  firm  wanted  to  alter  the  company’s  status 
by  making  it  a  Chinese  firm,  with  a  Chinese  toard,  such  a 
plan  was  called  not  an  investment  but  a,  method  “to 
camouflage  foreign  interest.”  It  was  the  Chinese  Shipping 
Guild  which  “  unmasked  the  camouflage.” 

If  exports  remain  hampered  by  the  incomprehensible 
import  policy,  and  if  new  foreign  investments  continue  to 
be  practically  impossible,  the  only  way  out  of  the  financial 
jungle  would  be  a  new  loan  and  new  credits.  Whether  it 
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will  be  possible  to  readi  this  goal  depends  (m  whether 
American  terms  are  considered  acceptable.  That  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  any  similar  institution  in  America 
would  grant  loans  and  credits  without  very  strong  guaran¬ 
tees,  even  the  most  optimistic  Chinese  fail  ta  believe. 
Possibly,  terms  under  which  new  funds  are  available  will 
already  be  known  when  this  report  appears  in  London. 

But  whatever  terms  may  be  known — and  whatever 
stipulations  may  remain  unknown — it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  can  be  no  real  rehabilitation  as  long  as  the  civil  war 
is  going  on.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  rumours  to  the 
effect  that  according  to  plans  mapped  out  in  the  United 
States  and  following  the  scheme  on  the  European  Conti¬ 
nent,  the  Far  East  will  be  divided  into  two  “  spheres  ”  or 
whether  such  rumours  are  as  unreliable  as  the  hundreds  of 
others  circulating  in  this  county,  no  one  knows.  However, 
if  there  is  a  wain  of  possibility  in  such  rumours,  it  is  a 
safe  forecast  that  Chinese  patriots  and  nationalists  are  very 
unlikely  to  swallow  so  bitter  a  pill,  no  matter  where  the 
“Elbe”  would  be  in  Asia. 

With  her  economic  foundations  unsafe,  her  means  of 
communications  scarce  and  her  monetary  position  unclear, 
China’s  financial  sorrows  continue  to  grow  rather  than  to 
diminish.  The  cure  is  known :  end  the  civil  war  and  pro¬ 
tect  foreign  investments — but  as  long  as  such  remedies 
cannot  be  applied  all  one  can  expect  China  to  do  is  to 
muddle  through  and  to  find  the  means  for  continuing  her 
economic  life-and-death  struggle. 

The  very  fact  that  Wedemeyer’s  statement  in  August 
lust  denied  the  possibilities  for  ending  the  civil  war  by  mili¬ 
tary  force,  shows  that  other  means  are  to  be  applied.  Re¬ 
membering  General  Marshall’s  failure  less  than  a  year  ago 
to  find  a  compromise,  it  is  understandable  that  the  civil 
war  must  be  ended,  and  its  effects  eliminated,  by  a  new 
policy  the  gist  of  which  may  not  be  too  different  from  the 
above-mentioned  “  bitter  fnll.” 

But  it  will  take  some  time  until  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  take  decisive  steps  and  for  weeks  to  come  the 
country’s  economic  situation  will  be  as  erratic  as  it  is  at 
present.  Probably,  also  the  splendidly  organised  smuggling 
via  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  will  continue  in  spite  of  the 
new  exchange  policy.  According  to  Sputh-China  firms,  the 
“smuggling  out  ”  of  products  such  as  tung  oil  and  feathers 
offers  the  only  safe  means  for  financing  imports — clandes¬ 
tine  ones,  of  course. — of  various  commodities  of  which 
the  maricet  is  short.  The  State’s  revenue  from  foreign 
trade,  therefore,  remains  limited. 

Studying  the  smuggling  maze  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton,  John  W.  Powell,  editor  of  the  American-owned 
CMna  Weekly  Review  recently  visited  South  China  and 
after  his  return  made  the  following  statement: 

“  Chinese  products,  when  comp>ared  in  value  with  im¬ 
ported  merchandise,  are  not  too  expensive  to  be  sold 
abroad.  South  China  to-day  has,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
an  export-import  linking  system,  with  the  Hong  Kong  open 
market  supplying  the  facilities  for  freely  exchanging  curren¬ 


cies  and  products.  The  fact  that  South  China’s  forei^ 
trade  is  growing,  despite  regulations  designed  to  restrict 
and  strangle  it,  and  despite  tl^  heavy  tolls  exacted  on  both 
imported  and  exported  merchandise  by  smugglers,  corrupt 
officials  and  clumsy  methods  of  transportation,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  give  Nanking  something  to  ponder.” 


China  Trade  Monthly 


The  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  China  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  a  new  periodical,  China  Trade  Monthly,  which 
is  a  reminder  that  China’s  trade  with  abroad  is  still 
quite  substantial,  and  that  there  are  forces  at  work  which, 
as  far  as  possible  under  present  circumstances,  will  endeav¬ 
our  to  increase  it  as  much  as  possible.  China  Trade 
Monthly,  in  74  well  illustrated  pages,  offers  a  wealth  of 
information  on  China’s  foreign  trade  as  well  as  on  her 
domestic  economics.  The  Association  had  been  over¬ 
whelmed  with  enquiries  from  both  Chinese  and  foreign 
importers  and  exporters  and,  therefore,  decided  to  publish 
the  magazine  to  answer  most  of  them. 

Anglo-Indian  Trade 


An  interesting  analysis  of  the  present  British  trade  with 
India  was  recently  published  in  Indian  Affairs,  the 
important  journal  of  the  India-Burma  Association  in 
London.  The  article  covers  developments  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year,  and  gives  Indian  exports  to  the 
U.K.  as  about  £43.160,000  while  U.K.  exports  to  India  are 
put  at  roughly  £48,813,000.  All  the  chief  commodities  of 
pre-war  imports  from  India,  like  tea.  jute,  seeds  and  nuts 
for  oil,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco  and  raw  cotton,  figure 

prominently  in  1947,  with  the  exception  of  ground  nuts, 
which  are  needed  by  India  herself.  In  quantity  neither 
tea  nor  tobacco  have  reached  the  1938  level,  though  rises 
in  prices  have  brought  the  value  of  tea  nearly  up  to  the 
1938  figure,  while  the  tobacco  value  was  actually  41  per 
cent,  higher  in  spite  of  a  47  per  cent,  decrease  in  volume. 

Machinery  was  the  largest  item  (£14,864,000)  amongst 
the  exports  to  India  which  consisted  mainly  of  capital 
goods.  Motor  cars,  cycles,  artificial  silk  tissues  and  radio 
sets  were  amongst  the  items  showing  an  upward  tendency. 
Indian  Affairs,  which  accompanies  tiie  article  with  detailed 
tables,  ponders  as  to  what  effect  the  establishment  of  an 
Indian  manufacturing  industry  will  have  on  some  of  the 
export  items. 


The  articles  by  Lt.'Col.  D,  R.  ReeS'Williams,  M.P.  contained 
in  this  issue,  went  to  press  before  his  appointment  as  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  this  month. 
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ECONOMIC  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  PAKISTAN  AND  INDIA 

by  Ayana  Jaya  Deva  ! 


Long  before  partition  it  was  recognised  on  all  sides 
that  the  existing  low  industrial  prc^uctivity  and  agri¬ 
cultural  output,  the  alarmingly  small  ratio  of  cultivable 
land  to  population,  and  the  notoriously  low  standard  of 
living  called  for  bold  plans  of  reconstruction  in  India.  As 
the  predominantly  agricultural  areas  of  Pakistan  and  the 
mineral  resources  of  India  supplement  each  other,  the 
partition  has  resulted  in  mutual  disadvantages  and  has 
jeopardised  the  whole  economy  of  the  peninsula.* 

The  agricultural  and  food  resources  of  Pakistan  com¬ 
pare  well  with  those  of  India,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
folowing  figures: — 

% 


Commodity. 

World  production. 

Pakistan. 

India. 

Raw  cotton 

15 

13,770,000  acres 

1,630,(X)0  acres 

Raw  jute 

99 

983,519  „ 

1,403,700  „ 

Tea 

25 

641,243  „ 

-  96,657  „ 

Rice 

26 

17,229,000  tons 

5,376,000  tons 

Wheat  ... 

7 

4,199,740  „ 

2,785,260  „ 

Whereas  the  percentage  of  area  irrigated  to  area  sown 
is  only  13.4  in  the  combined  territories  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  it  is  much  higher  in  the  western  provinces  of 
Pakistan:  Sind  8S.8  per  cent.,  Punjab  62.5  per  cent., 
Baluchistan  32.3  per  cent.,  and  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  23.5  per  cent. 


It  is  when  we  consider  the  industrial  and  mineral  r^ 
sources  that  we  realise  the  great  economic  defidmcy  of  the 
£>omini(Hi  of  Pakistan: — 


India 


Industry. 

{1939^  figures). 

Pakistan. 

Conon  Mills 

380 

9 

Jute  Mills 

*»  • 

108 

— 

Sugar  Mills 

156 

10 

Iron  and  Steel 

18 

— 

Cement 

16 

3 

Out  of  the  total  11,000  factories  with  1^800,000  wor¬ 
kers  (an  average  of  167),  Pakistan  can  claim  no  more  than 
1,200  factories  with  110,(X)0  workers  (an  average  of  90). 


AbumI  Miacral  Prodnctloa 

(in  .(XX)  tons  or  gallons) 


Mineral. 

India, 

Pakistan. 

Coal  . 

26,000 

199 

Petroleum 

66,000 

22,000 

Chromite 

5 

22 

Copper  . 

299 

Iron  Ore 

1,500 

— 

Manganese  Ore 

767 

— 

Mica  . 

109 

*For  an  analysis  of  Pakistan’s  economy  see  article  on  p.l4 


The  Ruby  Industry  Of  Burma 


Although  rubies  are  found  in  Siam,  Ceylon  and 
elsewhere,  the  finest  spedmens  in  the  world  come  from 
Mogok  in  Burma.  They  are  more  valuable,  weight  for 
weight,  than  diamonds,  and  are  only  second  to  diamonds 
in  hardness.  A  recent  article  in  The  Burmese  Review, 
Rangoon,  gives  interesting  details  of  the  present  conditions 
in  the  ruby  industry. 

The  star  rubies  or  sapphires  were  appreciated  in 
Mogok  only  comparatively  lately.  They  were  thrown  away 
in  die  days  of  the  Burmese  kings.  The  “  star  ”  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  faults,  such  as  minute  cavities  in  the 
heart  of  the  stone,  and  the  gem  has  to  be  cut  en  cabochon 
to  give  star  effect.  The  first  ruby  mines  company  was 
started  by  the  English  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
and  in  1930  the  company  was  liquidated  and  taken  over  by 
the  Government 

Licences  are  required  to  work  the  mines,  and  they  are 
imposed  on  a  man-power  basis — 10  Rs  being  charged  each 
month,  per  workman.  The  average  mine  employs  three 
workers  and  native  methods  are  us^  widely,  but  the  more 
progressive  miners  now  take  out  special  licences  to  enable 
them  to  use  water  or  gravel  pumps,  paying  fees  according’ 
to  the  type  of  pump  used.  The  issue  of  mining  licences  is 
confined  to  hereditary  miners  who  are  registei^  with  the 
authorities,  but  any  one  with  sufficient  knowledge  and 
capital  may  obtain  a  licence  to  work  in  special  areas. 


paying  double  the  ordinary  mining  fees,  a  surface  rent  for 
the  area  reserved,  and  a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  sttmes  sold,  minus  fees  already  paid  as  licences 
and  rent.  Mining  disputes  are  very  common  and  are  settled 
by  a  Superintendent  of  the  Gem  Tracts,  under  the  Upper 
Burma  Ruby  regulations. 

The  mine  labourers  now  receive  H)  Rs  every  **  Bazaar 
day  ”  which  falls  roughly  every  five  days.  Besides  this,  30 
per  cent  of  the  mine’s  profits  go  to  them,  as  has  long  been 
the  custom.  Most  of  the  women  living  in  the  Gem  Tract 
worit  in  the  ruby  industry.  Their  usual  task  is  to  ”  pan  ” 
for  gems,  standing  for  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the  icy  streams 
picking  out  small  stones  from  their  panning  sieves.  Later 
they  take  thdr  fiiulings  to  the  Htah  iKve.  or  stone  exchange. 
Most  of  the  trade  at  the  Htah  Pwe  is  in  rough  stones,  but 
there  are  also  many  stones  available  that  are  cut  and 
polished. 

The  gems  are  obtained  under  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Landslides  are  very  common — rocky  tmrriers  have  to  be 
blasted  with  dynamite,  and  tortuous  caves  have  to  be 
negotiated.  The  labourers  work  from  early  morning  tiQ 
sunset,  cutting  their  own  pit-props  from  the  mountain 
jungles,  making  bamboo  aqu^ucts  to  direct  water  for  their 
needs,  and  living  on  frugal  fare.  The  ruby  miner  needs 
perseverance,  skill,  faith  and,  last  but  not  least,  luck,  to 
wrest  the  gems  from  the  earth.  His  life  is  a  long  round  of 
toil  and  struggle.  _ 
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C  ^  ^1  I  ^  exports  to  November  30th,  and  do  not  with  their  pre-war  services  of  only  9.375 

r  ^  IV  1.  J  ■▼I  I  intend  to  re>impose  any  restrictions  un-  miles.  The  two  companies  have  a  fleet 

excessive  exports  imperU  the  needs  of  83  planes,  and  are  oonstanUy  ex- 
_  _  of  IndiM  mills.  The  position  will  be  pending.  Chily  recently  Col.  C.  Y.  Liu, 

W  'M  Ea  t  leviewcd  early  m  November.  Though  general  manager  of  C.N.A.C..  returned 

IV  I  C  ^  ■  •  Seneral  level  of  cotton  {mc^  re-  to  Shanghai  from  a  survey  flight  to  Sai- 

mams  unchan^,  the  ceiling  price  of  gon,  Bangkok,  Singapore  and  Batavia. 
Desi  cotton  will  be  slightly  raised.  and  stated  that  there  were  no  commer- 
wpiA’S  FOOD  ...*•*  cial  or  technical  difficulties  in  the  way 

While  no  acute  distrcM  hw  so  far  deve-  ®f  services  to  these  i^ces.  except  that 

loped.  Novcnil^r  will  be  a  di^ult  RUBBER  problem  of  financial  restrictions 

OKHith  for  India,  writes  our  Calcutta  A  hrenen  Government  purchasing  orga-  imposed  by  Siam  and  Malaya  would 
correspondent.  R.  L.  C.  Foottit.  About  msation  has  been  set  up  in  Saigon  with  first  have  to  be  tackled.  Civil  aviation 
half  the  population  is  under  direct  or  we  object  of  aiding  rubber  growers,  agreements  have  been  concluded  by 
indirect  rationing  and  the  average  rice  Thus,  the  pnee  of  Indo-Chinese  rubber  ffiina  with  Britain,  the  United  States, 
ration  has  already  been  reduced  to  10  rise  by  about  30  per  cent.,  assuring  ji  jid  negotiations  with  France,  the 
oz.  per  adult  per  day— about  the  mini-  growers  about  Is.  per  pound.  Philippines,  the  Netherlands  and  Siam 

mum  possible  for  a  vegetarian  diet.  It  *  *  «  are  pending, 

is  far  from  certain  that  even  this  ration 

will  be  fully  supplied.  OR*  FROM  THE  INDIES  «  «  • 

Everything  depends  on  the  success  Dutch  Borneo’s  oil  fxxxiuction  is  now 
of  the  Provincial  Governments  in  de-  Jtt  about  half  its  pre-war  level,  and  the  CHINEOT  TEXTILE  CONFERENCE 
feating  the  hoarder  and  profiteer.  Suffi-  export  of  oil  products  is  running  at  the  The  Chinese  textile  industry,  which  met 
dent  stocks  undoubtedly  exist  to  tide  rate  of  480,000  tons  a  year.  Under  a  at  a  conference  in  Shanghai  recentiy, 
the  country  over  the  two  months  until  uew  plan,  Balikpapan  is  to  be  made  plans  to  increaM  the  number  of  spin- 
the  next  harvest;  the  problem  is  to  bring  into  a  refining  centre  of  three  times  its  dies  to  10  millicn.  At  the  moment, 
them  to  market.  Commercial  interests  pre-war  size  within  the  next  five  years.  C  hina  has  about  five  million  spindles, 
ire  already  clamouring  f<w  de-control,  and  the  necessary  machinery  for  this  but  can  use  only  about  half  of  them, 
the  pis  oiler  of  administrative  bank-  purpose  is  gradually  arriving  from  U.S.  owing  to  t^  tempora^  cotton  shortage, 
niptcy.  It  invokes  the  power  of  money  and  from  Europe.  Present  exports  go  The  conference  decided  to  ask  Ae 
to  uncover  stocks,  to  the  great  benefit  to  Australia,  Singapore  and  the  Philip-  Chinese  Government  to  allow  the  in- 
of  the  traders,  but  at  the  cost  of  star-  pines,  but  do  not  include  petrol,  as  the  dustry  to  export  30  per  cent,  of  its  total 
ving  the  poorest  sections  of  the  people,  whole  monthly  production  of  8.000  tons  production  and  to  negotiate  for  the 
for  whom  prices  immediately  become  taken  up  locidly  by  the  Dutch  forces,  transfer  of  Japan’s  surplus  spindly  to 
out  of  reach.  Behar  alone  has  so  far  Tarakan,  the  island  off  the  East  coast  China  as  reparations.  The  Chiiiese 
flirted  with  this  expedient;  there  the  of  Borneo,  has  a  monthly  production  of  Government  was  also  asked  to  negotiate 
idministration  is  weak  and  procurement  25,000  tons  of  bunker  oU  of  a  high-  with  the  allied  authorities  in  Japan  for 
poor.  The  other  Provinces  are  firmly  grade  quality,  which  docs  not  need  refi-  the  removal  of  Japan’s  rayon  factories 
putting  Satan  behind  them  and  re-  ning.  Production  was  also  resumed  at  to  China,  as  rayon  for™  an  important 
foubling  their  efforts,  with  bribes  of  toe  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  refinery  near  part  of  the  cotton  textile  industry, 
tonuses  and  threats  of  seizure,  to  Palembang.  Sumatra,  which  before  the 

stimulate  procurement  at  controlled  war  was  the  largest  American  oil  refi-  •  •  * 


INDU’S  FOOD 

While  no  acute  distress  has  so  far  deve- 


ntes.  nery  in  the  Far  East.  From  November 

The  long  view  is  no  more  reassur-  onwards  a  total  of  3.000  tons  of  crude  MEETS  IN  ppiA 
ing  than  the  short.  This  year’s  mon-  oil  are  to  be  refined  there  daily.  The  Prep^tory  Asiatic  Region^  Con- 

soon  has  not  been  altogether  kind;  *  *  «  toe  Internationg 

floods  in  some  districts  and  lack  of  rain  Office,  is  to  take  place  in  New  Del^ 

in  MALAYAN  IMPORTS  from  October  27th  to  November  8th. 


soon  has  not  been  altogether  kind;  *  *  «  imcmauoii^ 

floods  in  some  districts  and  lack  of  rain  Office,  is  to  take  place  in  New  Del^ 

in  others  have  combined  to  reduce  har-  ^  Novmb»  8to. 

vest  prospects  below  average,  white  decision  of  the  Malayan  Govern-  Voluimnous  repom,  prepared  by  the 
the  carry-over  is  bound  to  be  very  to  cut  down  purchases  in  l.L.O.  in  consultation  with  officials  of  a 

small.  India  must,  therefore  continue  currency  countries,  but  to  limit  number  of  Asiatic  countries,  are  to 
to  be  a  large  food  importer  and  since  '“ports  from  Britain  as  well,  has  caused  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Parti- 
available  rice  surpluses  in  Burma  and  criticism  in  trading  circles.  It  is  cular  attention  is  paid  to  the  importance 
iE.  Asia  during  1948  are  expected  to  toat  British  trade  in  the  Far  East  of  agriculture  in  the  economies  of  Asia- 
bc  only  a  quarter  of  the  pre-^r  nor-  to'ght  suffer  from  this  step,  as  Singa-  tic  countries  in  the  Far  Eastern  region, 
mal,  she  will  have  to  bid  against  Europe  P®**  proved  to  be  the  clearing  and  the^orts  which  are  at  prewnt  be- 
C'Oee  again  for  supplies  from  the  Wes-  U.K.  exports  to  S*E.  Asia,  ing  ifMoe  in  these  countries  for  the 

tern  Hemisphere.  *  *  *  economic  development  with  a  view  to 

m  m  m  _  toe  implementation  of  a  more  active 

CHINA’S  CIVIL  AVIATION  and  more  progressive  social  policy  than 

lywJfOTTON  China’s  two  aviation  companies,  the  before  the  war.  We  shaU  deal  with  the 

tosjn§||  Goyemment  have  extended  C,N.A.C.  and  CA.T.C.'now  have  air  results  of  the  conference  in  greater 
period  of  unrestricted  cotton  routes  covering  57,500  mites  compared  detail 


are  finding 

ever  increasins  uses 

ttireufilicut  the  world 

*  • 

INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  LTD 

are  exclusive  distributing 
agents  for  many  of  the 
LATEST  MACHINES 
specialising  in  this  field 

These  include : 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCED  FROM 
SHALES  and  CLAYS 


SPECIALISED  MACHINERY 


MANY  OTHER  TRADES 


QUALIFIED  ENGINEERS 
WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 


International  Corporation 

Telegrams:  SLOANE  35M  LIMITED 

19  EBURY  STREET  *  LONDON  *  S-W-l 
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